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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
Jhe Kditer will be eiad to consider any MMSS., photographs, ov sketches 
nimitted to him, but they shonld be accompanted with stamped addressed 
cn? opes or relnuin tf nnsnuitadbie, in as ef (oss ov insur) he cannot hold 
hen sel sesfonsible fer ALSS., photovrvaphs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Livi tu alone be taken as evidence of acceptance Zhe name and 


address of the owner should be placed on the hack of all pictures and AI SS, 


THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF BIRDS. 


UT of the prolonged correspondence that has appeared 
in many papers in regard to the habits of the 
parrow, a sound and practical scheme has emerged. 
essentially it is that which has been consistently 
advocated in these columns, with one important 

difference. Our opinion frequently expressed has been, and is, 
that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries ought to have insti- 
tuted a thorough and careful investigation into the feediny 
habits of birds, so that once and for all those engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil—-whether as farmers or gardeners—should 
have known whether each member of the winged population is a 
friend or a foe. Similar work has been done on the Continent 
and in America, and no plausible reason can be put forward fot 
neglecting it in this country. Instead of doing that, the Board 
of Agriculture has been in the habit of publishing essays and 
studies written by independent persons, and covering the 
ground only to a comparatively small extent. In default of 
Government action it is satisfactory to know that the British 
\ssociation has organised a scheme for carrying out this research 
on the lines we have indicated. If the correspondence which 
ippeared in the newspapers revealed anything, it was our 
profound ignorance of the habits of the sparrow. Anyone who 
shot a few birds in a particular district, and at a certain period of 
the year, imagined that he had obtained full information; but, 
as a matter of fact, the diet of each bird varies according to 
several sets of circumstances. As a nestling, when food is 
brought to it by its parents, it does not necessarily live 
on the same diet as it will do after being fledged and when 
foraging for itself. Indeed, it would be impossible that this 
should be the case. The tastes and appetites of birds have 
adapted themselves to their circumstances in the months of 
May and June. When young birds are most numerous the 
world is covered with moist and new green vegetation, which 
is both eaten and also nourishes a variety of grubs and insects 
that are devoured to some extent by birds. Therefore, it is very 
right and proper that the Economic Ornithological Committee 
of the British Association should collect gizzards of nestlings and 
fully-fledged birds for the purpose of comparison. But even 
that is not such a simple affair as it looks. 

Many of the birds are entirely or partly local in their 
habits and in the lapse of time have adjusted themselves to 
surrounding circumstances. For example, those inhabiting a 
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great corn-growing district could not possibly find the same food 
that is consumed by the species in a country largely devoted 
to orchards and market gardening. It would be easy to cite 
a vast number of examples in proof of this statement, but 
one may suffice. The starling, for instance, is a numerous 
bird over the entire area of Great Britain; but in the North, 
where fruit culture is not a common produce, this bird has not 
developed much taste for cherries, and the statement has 
frequently been made by residents in that part of the country 
that the fruit of the cherry tree is safe from it. In the southern 
part of the country, however, where cherry orchards abound, the 
business of watching and scaring is a very serious one. The 
writer, with his own eyes, has witnessed the entire clearing 
of a beautiful crop of cherries in a single morning by these birds, 
The man with a gun is a necessary adjunct in cherry orchards 
which are cultivated for the purpose of maintaining the holder 
and his family. Many who grow fruit for pleasure are willing to 
surrender a share to the birds, and frequently express them- 
selves as shocked at the apparently callous market-gardener 
who drives them away with powder and shot. The majority 
of Englishmen are genuine bird-lovers, we are glad to 
think, and there is very little disposition to slaughter for 
the sake of slaughtering; but when a man has to choose 
between killing the birds and allowing them to pilfer his 
orchards, and thereby take the bread from his own mouth and 
that of his children, it is not unreasonable that he should use 
the most effective means at his disposal to secure himself from 
theft. The law does not permit the starving tramp or any 
other human being to rob simply because he is necessitous, 
and it would not be fair to expect that the owner of trees 
and plants who has given the best of his labour and intelligence 
to make them bear should allow them to be rifled with 
impunity. 

On account of the difference found in habits brought about 
by variations in the character ot the soil and its cultivation, it is 
essential that gizzards should be obtained not only of birds at 
various stages of life, but of birds taken in different and typical 
parts of the country. This, we understand, is to be the method in 
which the Ornithological Committee is going to work. According 
to the declaration made by the chairman and secretary, they 
consider that “it will be necessary to examine and tabulate the 
crop and gizzard contents of both adult and nesting birds, and 
to do this not only at different intervals during the year—in the 
case of adults at least once a month—-but to examine food of 
specimens from different parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We have, in fact, to consider the different conditions of the 
food supply, both in time and space.” It is by no means an 
easy task to undertake. We have considerable experience in 
this office of the examination of the crops of birds sent us 
by correspondents, and experts will readily admit the very 
great difficulty of analysing and identifying the half-digested 
contents of the gizzard ot an ordinary bird. Some food is 
much more quickly and easily digested than others, and 
even with microscopic aid it 1s very difficult to give a tull 
list of contents. The only safeguard against this difficulty 
lies in the multiplication of examinations—a specimen here 
and a specimen there, however carefully dissected, would not 
be sufficient on which to found an accurate generalisation—and 
it is to be hoped that a hearty response will be made to the 
request that correspondents should be organised to supply at 
detinite intervals specimens of the birds under study. It would 
be a gigantic task to treat the entire British list of birds 
in this way, and the proposal is to confine the investigation 
for the time being to three species. The committee will 
begin with the rook, the starling and the chaffinch, and they 
could not have taken three more interesting cases. Those 
who care to enlist as volunteers in the movement ought to 
forward their names tothe Secretary, the University, Manchester, 
when they will receive directions as to the best means of killing, 
packing and recording. We have no doubt that a little army of 
people will be willing to lend their aid. The investigation will 
prove to be the kindest thing that can be done to the birds, 
because it is an undoubted fact that while many enemies of the 
cultivator are annually killed, there is also an ignorant slaughter 
of some which render valuable services. A great point will be 
gained if our knowledge of the economic status of birds is 
placed once and for all on a sure foundation. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 
( Crichton. Lady Crichton is a daughter of the first 
Duke of Westminster, and her marriage to Viscount Crichton, 
eldest son of the Earl of Erne, took pace in 1903. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tie corresbondence at once to him. 
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Iii most serious feature of the newly-issued Report 
of the Metropolitan Police Commissioner for 1go7 
lies in the increase of criminal offences. There was 


a very considerable falling-off in the total number 

of apprehensions as compared with the preceding 
year, but this decrease occurred chiefly in the catevories 
classed as minor offences. Nearly 2,500 more criminal offences 
were reported, and an almost equal number of felonies 
relating to property. We get an idea of the magnitude of the 
crimes from the statement that the value of the property stolen 
showed an increase of no less than £54,848. Burglarie 
increased very much, but, fortunately, there was a_ similat 
enlargement of the number of apprevensions and convictions. 
tlouse-breaking, also, was more in fashion with the criminals, 
who in this kind of offence appeared to be developing greatet 
cleverness, because in spite of the larger number of offences 
there was an actual decrease in the number of arrests and 
convictions. The Commissioner makes the pointed remark that 
“it is certainly noticeable that the marked increase in burglaries 
and house-breakings was synchronous with the period during 
which a relatively large number of short sentences and orders 
binding over prisoners were passed.” It is difficult to draw the 
right moral from these statistics, but they would seem to show 
that with the advance of education those who commit crimes 
choose to do so on a larger scale, and that they become mo 
skilful in hiding their tracks. 

In the same Keport some very interesting figures are given 

in reference to public conveyances. As may be expected, a 
great number —nearly 700 1n fact —of hansom cabs have gone ofl 
the streets, and their places have been taken by very nearly an 
equal number of motor-cabs. Horse-drawn omnibuses show a 
corresponding falling away. There is a large increase in the 
number of objections to omnibuses, but it is entirely confined 
to motors, and is caused, says the Report, by the proprietors 
not having, in overhauling them, carried out the work in a 
satisfactory manner. It appears that the rapid growth in the 
number of motor-vehicles has greatly increased the work of the 
Inspector. During the year, 8,508 reports were made against 
motor-buses on account of defects, of which the chief were noise, 
numbering about 5,coo, while oil or grease overflow amounted 
to 2,105, defective brakes to 436 and defective steering-geat 
to 362. The chief interest of these figures lies, of course, in the 
evidence they give of the complete and rapid change that is 
being effected in the street traffic of London. 


Next week—that is to say, in the course of a few days from 
the present time—Parliament will reassemble for the continuation 
of the work that was commenced early in the year. ‘The poli 
ticlans who are at the head of the Government may think it 
necessary that this should be done; but the country gentleman, as 
a rule, looks upon an autumn session as an unmitigated nuisance. 
lt takes him up to Town at a time when both sport and duty call 
for his presence at home, for when he hanpens to be the owner 
of a great estate, it is in the pleasant days that occur between 
now and Christmas that he has the chance of walking over his land 
and finding at one and the same time how his tenants have been 
treating it and what improvements or changes may be necessary. 
Furthermore, the duties of the autumn session are only such as 
a man performs for the sake of his conscience. ‘The very 
controversial Bills which are being put forward by the Liberal 
Government will undoubtedly lead to a vast amount of acrid 
discussion; but in themselves they are not highly interesting, 
and, if they were, the use of the guillotine—that fatal instrument 
of modern statesmanship—would soon take the life out of them. 





Many who are not political partisans will have read with very 
close attention the discourse which the Prime Minister delivered 
in Berwickshire on the proposed change in the Scottish Land 
Laws. Mr. Asquith is, of course, an adroit leader and 
public speaker, so that it might have been expected that 
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he would place in the forefront of his speech the rural 
exodus, which, as it happens, is extremely pronounced | in 
he Border Counties both of England and Scotland. rhe 


real truth of the matter is that the cosal-imines in the 
Lothians and in Northumberland attract the agricultural 
labourers from the rural districts, and that the establishment of 
small holdings is not at all likely to counteract this tendency ; 
but any stick will do to beat a dog with, and so Mr. Asquith 
jusuhed his plans for agrarian legislation by dwelling on the 
migration of the country people to the towns. He was very 
strong at statistics; but we would suggest to him a line of 
reasoning to which he does not seem to have paid attention. 
This is the fact that in the Border Counties of England and 
Scotland more working people have risen to the position of being 
substantial farmers than is the case in any other district of the 
country. 


The explanation of this is sufficiently simple. In those parts 
of England and Scotland, the wages of agricultural labourers 
have risen owing to the competition of the coal-mines. Further 
still prevails to a very largeextent. For example, a farm servant 
obtains as part of his wages from 1,500yds. to 1,800yds. of 


potatoes in his master’s ground, and in many cases the keep of a 


more, the custom of paying the hind—as he is called —in produce 


cow. No great labour is tivolved, and yet the farm servant is 
able in this way to obtain the greater part of his food directly 
from the land; and as he is by tradition thriltv, sober and 
industrious, he lays by his wages until he is able to enter upon a 
holding. ‘Thus the system of agriculture pursued in the North 
has exactly the same eilect as that which is aimed at by those 
who promote small holdingsin the South. Mr. Asquith is, of course, 
to a large extent dependent upon others for his information, — It 
would not be reasonable to expect that one who has constantly 
attended to his own profession--which is that of the law—can 
possibly have had time and opportunity to master rural problem 
also, and the speech he delivered showed an ignorance of them 
which, though only to have been expected, must have detracted 
considerably from the value of his oration. 


JUILLAC-LE-COO, 
(Charente. 
It's to Juillac-le-Coqg, where the vines stretch o’er the plain 
\nd the little streams are running ean-/e-vie and sweet champagne, 
That I'd take my pipe and smoke it underneath a sunny wall, 
\nd sing my songs, and dream my dreams, and never work at all 
kor the sun's bright, and the moon's bright, and ail the women’s 
eves 


Ave bright there; and jov's there, and Love (hit fools desp 


It’s a little dusty village, full of laughing men and girls; 
At the thought of it mv heart leaps and all my tired brain whiris 
[ must tramp alony and tind it, choose ny sunny whitewashed wall, 
And sing my songs, and dream my dreams, and never work at all 
lhere-are vines there, and wines there, and straight long dazzling 
wavs 
Jhal shine white, ona fine nieht, when high the mad moon sway 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
In the world of golf there is no autumnal event which 
attracts more widespread attention than the professional tourna 
ment which was inaugurated six years ago by the Ne of th 
World. It began on Tuesday, and the events of that day are 
almost unparalleled in the history of the game. Of the five men 
vho take rank as foremost players no fewer than three sullered 
defeat in the first round. This was in a measure a result of the 
iraw. When two such players as Braid and ‘Taylor had to 


meet, it was inevitable that a favourite would have to go out, 
This fate befell Braid, Taylor perhaps being helped to victory 
by the fact that be was “on his native heath.” The French 


champion, Massy, had to lower his colours to Pom all of West 
Lancashire, and Alexander Herd of Huddersfield was defeated 
by Tom Vardon. ‘Thus in a single morning three of the best 
players were deprived ol any chance ola pl 


The first International Road Congress, which begins it 
sittings in Paris on Monday next, comes at an opportune 
moment. The advent of the motor-car and the heavy 
commercial motor has revealed only too clearly the necessity 
for reform in the administration of our roads and for improved 
methods of maintenance and construction. lor some years past 
the more enlightened of the road surveyors in this country have 
been conducting experiments with the object of minim 
the. ever-increasing dust nuisance and providing a_ surtace 
better able to resist the effects of mechanical traction. Some 
measure of success has attended their efforts, and they will be tl 
better equipped to take advantage of the exchange of opinion 
and experience which is the main object of next week’s meeting. 
The British delegates include an official from the Local Govern 
ment Board, and many of our best-known road engineers and 
surveyors, besides representatives of several private bodies w 
interest themsely in road questions. Thi ittings in Vari 
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will last a week, after which a journey will be made to Nice for 
the purpose of inspecting some of the tarred roads of the South. 


There is colour in the garden this brilliant autumn_—the air is 
scented with the late roses—G. Nabonnand, Mme. Abel Chatenay 
and the beautiful hybrid chinas, of which Mme. Laurette Messimy 


is queen ; but at this season one thinks more of the rich pictures 
of colour that come from the si nple vrouping of a few flowers 
that are frost-proof in this country. The golden-rods and asters, 
flowers that flood the prairies of America with colour, make 
dashing masses of blue and yellow in the autumn garden, 
competing, as it were, with the changing tints in the wood 
land. A few years ago the English garden was without the 
rich beauty that now invests it. it was filled with exotics 


which the first touch of frost destroyed, and then corruption, 
Before October we tire of the exotic summer flowers, and 
anticipate the warm blues of the asters and the golden of the 
There lingers still the 
wr the erigeron of the botanist; but it 
is the true flowers of autumn that tell us that autumn is nota 
dead season in the garden, but one that appeals to us as strongly 


volden-rods and perennial sunflowers. 
soft purple of the fleabane, 


as the drowsy days of summer. The simple grouping of flowers 
the blues and yellows of autumn—is never so picturesque and 
beautiful as in the autumn months. 


It requires more courage to withdraw from a false position 
than to stick to it; and Sir Walter Gilbey is entitled to praise for 
unsaying what he had said before about the possibilities of 
planting forests and establishing small holdings in the waste 
places of Wale Publicity has brought him much new and 
interesting information, which accords well with the ancient 
history of small holdings throughout Great Britain. The 
yeoman was able to earn a decent livelihood when, in addition 
to his litthe holding, he had rights of common over a_ fairly 
extensive area. It was this grazing that gave him the margin 
of profit. When the 
out, as his tiny farm, as a rule, was not able to support him. It 
is the same now in Walk The wastes are of great value to the 
small sheep-farmers, who cultivate a few fields and let their 
flocks graze on the hill pastures. 


yreat enclosures took place he was squeezed 


lo dispossess them would be 
doubtful economy at the best, and would certainly lead to a great 
deal of counter-agitation. 


Next week we hope to publish some detailed criticism on 
the exhibits at the Dairy Show. ‘To-day there is not much more 
to do than to congratulate the British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
on the excellence of the livestock they have been successful in 
getting together and the charming weather, which greatly 
enhances the pleasure of the numerous visitors attracted to 
London by it. 
claim a large share of public attention ; 


Channel Island cows and shorthorns, as usual, 
but other breeds are 
Indeed, nearly all the yreat breeders 
of this country are represented at the Show, and there is also a 
wonderful collection of dairy implements and utensils, so that 


also very well represented. 


the Show is bound to be as proht ible as it is pleasant to those 
who attend it. This is the thirty-third of the series, and it is 
satisfactory to know that after the long period in which it has 
existed, the Dairy Show is now a far more stable institution than 
it was in its early days. It has done more than almost any 
other organisation to improve the dairying of this country. : 


As a result of the attention that has been directed to the 
destruction of ancient monuments at Dartmoor, a suggestion has 
been made for the better preservation of relics of this kind. Itis 
intolerable, for example, that alignments that were probably 
erected by our sun-worshipping forefathers should be torn up and 
hammered into raw metal. The proposal for saving such places 
is that qualified persons in each county, such as local antiquarian 
societies and field clubs, should be asked to mark on the 6in. 
ordnance map in red ink all those monuments which ought to be 
preserved and handed down to posterity. Supplementary to this, 
a law would be required making it an offence to mutilate or 
destroy these objects. We know that in the past many of the 
most valuable survivals of ancient architecture have been pulled 
to pieces for the purpose of building walls, mending roads or 
paving pigsties. Such of them as are left will, in time, meet 
the same treatment if energetic steps are not taken to avert such 
a misfortune. The suggestion to which we have alluded, in 
default of any better, ought to be promptly adopted and carried 
into practice, 


Our columns bear eloquent testimony this week to the 
activity of shooting-men. To many October is the month of 
months. It gives longer days than November or December, 
and usually the weather is more endurable than in the heart of 
winter; and this year it has been altogether delightful. The 
very ardent sportsman takes less account of these things than he 
to whom shooting is only an occasional interlude. But in the 
Highlands of Scotland, at all events, a fine October is very 
highly prized. We have private information from some of the 
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forests informing us of wonderfully good heads that have been 
shot; but after the season is over we hope to have it reviewed 
by one of the most expert sportsmen of the day. Sometimes, 
however, one is almost inclined to think that the greatest 
pleasure is obtained from shooting by those who have not the 
means or the skill to attack big game. The rabbit, the hare, the 
partridge and an occasional pheasant are enough for them— 
enough, that is to say, to tempt them out into the crisp October 
air and to furnish just sufficient excitement to make the exercise 
exhilarating and therefore beneficial. 

Those who understand the inner working of our hospitals 
generally agree that, although the agitation of the nurses may be 
a little exaggerated, there are good grounds for it. Apparently, 
hospital authorities act on the assumption that nurses play a 
part in a gigantic scheme of charity, and they give them a great 
deal of work to do and do not—to put it in the mildest way 
coddle them. This ought not to be the case. Nursing 
during recent years has been steadily rising to the rank of a 
profession, and is attracting a superior class of girl. There 
is no reason whiy they should not receive at least as much 
encouragement in this calling as in any other. Certainly it 
would be to the benefit of the country if the best of our 
educated womanhood were devoted to the noble task of 
nursing the sick. At present, to speak plainly, they are 
too much on their feet, and a large majority of them in conse- 
quence limp, or show other signs of injury. They want more 
rest, better food and more leisure— moderate requirements, 
surely, and such as the authorities might very well grant. 


ICHABOD. 


The swallows have fled, 
And the vexed wind grieves: 
No splendour more ! 
The roses are dead, 
And the withered leaves 
Drift through the door— 
Summer has sped! 
ANGELA GORDON. 


In spite of the hard times through which the publishing 
trade is supposed to be passing, no diminution is to be noticed in 
the number of works announced for the coming season. A giance 
at some of the lists, however, will suggest a reason for the state 
of affairs which the publishers themselves would probably be 
loth to acknowledge. ‘The fact is that these lists contain remark- 
ably little that is fresh and generally interesting. Messrs. Smith, 
Brown and Jones are as smartly up to time with their autumn 
novels as they were last year and ten or a dozen years before that, 
while lavishly illustrated memoirs of third-rate persons are more 
numerous than ever. The publishers seem to think that interest 
in the billets doux of other people's great-grandmothers is undying, 
and we are threatened with, if anything, a larger amount of 
tedious and unimportant correspondence than last year. The 
authorised Life of Whistler, by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, is, how- 
ever, a book to which many will look forward; while Dr. Holland 
Rose’s new Life of William Pitt is likely to prove a standard 
work ona subject which has not yet been adequately dealt with 
by an English writer. This is an age of science rather than ot 
poetry, and we have no browning, Morris, Rossetti or Tennyson 
from whom to expect verse; but some of the minor bards are 
showing signs of activity. 

The great match between Dr. Lasker and Dr. Tarrasch fot 
the chess championship of the world ended in a win for the 
former. He had eight victories to bis credit to three won by 
his opponent, and therefore retains the title which he has held so 
long. Dr. Tarrasch, it must be admitted, comes out of the match 
with diminished glory; he had not before been defeated by any- 
body, and had won more International tournaments than any 
other chess player, living or dead, twice being victorious over all 
his opponents without losing an individual game. At times during 
the course of the championship he showed a power of analysis 
and combination that were at least equal to those of his great 
adversary. But, possibly, the rational explanation of his defeat 
is that, while Dr. Lasker, cosmopolitan in his habits, is 
continually running about the world, playing now on_ the 
Continent, now in America, now in England, Dr. Tarrasch is 
tied to his practice in the little town of Nuremberg, and is, 
therefore, not in the habit of meeting combatants able to keep 
him up to the mark. 

The remarkable congestion of the steamers in the St. 
Lawrence River, as a result of the recent great forest fires, 
seems to increase rather than diminish. Happily, the reports o! 
the loss of life which those fires were causing were enormously 
exaggerated at the time of their occurrence; but nothing, per- 
haps, is better calculated to bring home to our conception the 
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extent of the conflagration than the fact that the column of 
smoke should even now be so dense as to put a virtual stop 
to navigation on great reaches of a river of the size of the 
St. Lawrence. At the same time, the permanence of the dense 
smoke-cloud makes us more able to realise the truth of the 
contention of such writers as Ruskin that the atmosphere of out 
own island is chronically darkened and thickened by the output 
of the multitudes of chimneys in town, factory and colliery, 
and of the smoke-stacks on steamboats. There are those who 
regard the idea as fanciful when there is all the wide heaven for the 
smoke to disperse in; but the unnatural night now enshrouding 
the great Canadian river goes far to prove that our manufactured 
smoke is the cause of much of our fog. 


Is it quite certain that we are as enterprising as we ought to 
be—those of us, that is to say, who are fortunate enough to have 
the opportunity—in making experiments on the possibility of 
catching salmon with the fly in tidal estuaries? It is known 
that salmon in British Columbia are taken in the salt water with 
rod and line, but there is no need to go so far as that for instances 
in point. There is a river in Harris at the mouth of which they 
catch the fish in the water that is at its purest brackish, where the 
tide comes in so strongly and the estuary is of so marine a charactet 
that it would be quite possible to lose a hooked fish in the sea- 
weed. In Shetland, as is well known, they catch sea-trout in 
the voes, which are purely salt water. But that, perhaps, is 
another story. Still, the Harris fish are true salmon, and is it 
not quite possible that there might be sport elsewhere with 
the salmon with fly, in the estuaries, it only we were not so 
oppressed by the time-honoured dictum that “a salmon won't 
take a fly in salt water”? Obviously some salmon will. 
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\t a time which is largely occupied with crusades against 
the rat, the sparrow and other vermin, it is pleasant to 
be able to adopt the opposite ré/e for a moment and speak of 
friends instead of foes, point out virtues instead of vices. The 
farmer is, as a rule, very ready to admit that he has a tru 
friend in the seagull which follows after his plough and eats th 
insects that it turns up; but perhaps he is not as fully aware a 
he should be of the service which the gulls often do him when 
high in the air, on the wing. On a fine autumn day along the 
Kast Coast of Scotland and Northern England you will ofter see 
multitudes of gulls high up, hawking about. I: vidently they are 
after some insect food, and a little observation seems to show 
that the species of insect of which the air is most full on thos 
days is the daddy-long-legs, or crane-tly, the larva of which i 
such a pest to agriculture. The amount of the damage which i 
being spared to the farmer by the legions of hawking gu 
incalculably vast. 


The weather changed just in the nick of time to save the 
harvest in the far North of England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland. For a week previously, while barley and oats stood 
out, the atmospheric conditions were of the worst, warm and 
damp, so that the corn was beginning to sprout badly. Then 
followed some days of fine and remarkably warm weather fot 
the season, in which the bulk of the harvest still in the fields 
Was saved, lor the larmer, however, there must alway , as it 
secms, be some drawback, and the effect on the potatoes has 
been evil, as they are much threatened with disease, especially 
in the lower grounds. On the whole, the prospects of agriculture 
in the North are very promising, and, in spite of the earlie1 
drought, the roots are now looking well. 


THE PIGMY HIPPOPOTAMUS OF WEST AFRICA. 


MONG the game animals of Africa in regard to whose 
habits and mode of life our information has hitherto 
been exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory, may be 
included the pigmy hippopotamus of the forests of 
Liberia and the adjacent districts of the West Coast. 

For a long time after its first discovery—and it has been known 
to naturalists for many years, although specimens have always 
been rare in museums—the pigmy species was supposed to 
closely resemble its gigantic relative in general habits; that is to 
say, It was regarded as being in the main a water rather than a 
land animal. According, however, to reports from some of the 
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PIGMY’S HEAD. 


comparatively few travellers who in former days visited Liberia, 
this is altogether wrong. It has been stated, indeed, by Dr. 
Buttikopfer that in its general mode of life the pigmy species } 
much more like a wild pig than an ordinary hippopotamus, and 
that it commonly goes about the tropical forests in pairs, to a 
vreat extent without regard to the neighbourhood of rivers and 
lakes. These observations are, in the nian, tully contirmed 
by a series of interesting field-notes from the pen of Captain 
L. Murray of the East Surrey Regiment, which have been 
kindly sent to me. Captain Murray, it may be observed, has 


recently spent some considerable time in tt avelling and shooting 
in the forests of Liberia and Sierra Leone, and was successful in 
obtaining complete specimens of the skin and skeleton of an 


adult and of the skin of a young individual of this comparatively 
rare animal. These have been mounted in his usual excellent 
style by Mr. Rowland Ward, and form the subjects of the photo- 
graphs with which the present article is illustrated; the young 
specimen has been presented by Mr. Ward to the Natura. 
History Branch of the British Museum. 

As the result of personal observation extending over a period 
of nearly four years, and from trustworthy information obtained 
from both Europeans and natives, Captain Murray is of opinion 
that the pigmy hippopotamus is fairly common throughout the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone and Liberia. As a rule, it frequent 
the densest pat hes of covert in the forest, rarely leaving such 
shelter, except, perhaps, at night-time to visit some adjacent 
farm for food. Rivers do not seem in any degree essential to it 
comfort, swamps and marshes—especially where there 1s 2ft. o1 
zit. of solt mud beneath the surface—being far more In favour, 
provided that such spots are in the midst of dense bush, or have 
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tunnels these creatures make through the bush without being 
detected long belore reaching the retreat of the owner. On one 
occasion, indeed, alter some three hours’ paintul “squirming” on 
his stomach, the narrator actually succeeded in finding a spot 
sill warm where one of these animals had recently been lying 
down; but even then he must have been detected while still a 
long way oll { ually these hippos seem to commence then 
wanderings about dusk, although a notable ex: eption to this was 
the behaviour of a large specimen seen at Daruin broad d iylight. 


Phis, how: 


r, appears to have been very exceptional behaviour, 
nce not one of the numerous native hunters questioned on this 
ihyect by Captain Murray could recall a similarinstance. When- 

ever possible these hippos seem to relish a mud-bath, and if there 

be a suitabie spot in the neighbourhood it is generally safe to say 


~ 


that it will have ts nightly visitants. Phe animals plunge 


y into such wallows, where they roll and splash tor 
jute an hour ata time. On one of the few occasions on whic 


} 
the narrator was tolerated in the vicinity of a pigmy hippo fot 
iny length of time, he happened to be seated in a tree, almost 
directly above the spot where the animal was enjoying its bath. 
Phe night was inky black, and a shot would have been too cruel 
to think of. ‘The clear water of the rivers does not seem to offet 
much attraction to the hippo, although Captain Murray Saw 
one use a river as a means of escape. This was at Daru, in 
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Sierra Leone, where a full-grown individual was seen in broad 
daylight feeding on the left bank of the Moa River, although clos 
chattering 
and shouting as only negroes can, while directly opposite on 
the right bank were the West African Frontier Force barracks 
and some men bathing in front of them. Altogether a deal ot 


} 


at hand natives were crossing the railway bridge 


a “9 


noise was being made on both sides, of which, however, the 
pigmy took not the slightest notice. A shot was fired, which 
truck the water some 3yds. short of the bank on which it was 
quietly feeding, when, after hesitating for a second, it dived in 
head first and was never again seen, although, both up and 
down stream, long stretches of the river were in full view. Irom 
this and other instances it may be inferred that these animals 
have the powel ol remaining under water for a long time, and, 
while so doing, of covering a considerable distance. They are 
ilways extremely difficult to approach, and seem to possess a 
wonderful power of scent; indeed, it is only necessary to cross 
one of their runs or tunnels to stop that particular track being 
used for some time to come. This has been tried many times, 
and always with the same result: they will come right up to the 
point where the run has been crossed, and then either turn back 
or turn off in a different direction by means of a new tunnel. 
With so many well-defined tracks it would seem easy 
to catch a specimen by digging a pit. To test this a couple 
of deep pits were dug at a_ spot literally intersected with. 
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regularly-used runs, these pits being so carefuliy covered to 
the of the surrounding ground that tt 
became difficult to walk in the vicinity; in fact, a native on his 
way home did actually walk into of the pits in broad 
daylight. Nevertheless, it was not good enough to deceive the 
wily hipp >. 


resemble suriace 


one 


The pits were Gcug on the edge of a cassada farm, 
but did not in any way stop the 
inimals their 
They came out of 
the bush by the old tracks, but 
instead of to the 
point where they led across the 


irom continuing 


depredations. 
using these 
pits, carefully made new ones 
either After the first 
they 


on side. 


however, deserted 
the corner where the pits were, 
to enter the field by new 
tunnels further away. ‘There are 
reports of pigmy hippos being 
caught in such traps by natives, 
but apparently not untila long 


night, 


time alter the pits have been 
dug, and only when the sur- 
rounding bush has once again 
covered the disturbed area 
ind formed a natural covert. 
Natives also manage to secure 


an occasional specimen by selling 
igun-trap at some point in the 
run, the gun being fired on the 
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LIKE. ve 
long, while at the end of the glade and on all sides is den 
bush. \ pigmy hippo was heard approaching the edge of 
the glade, where it staved without making a sound, but all 
the time well under cover, for, perhaps, about 5min., when a 
faint snort and the sound of movement indicated its sudden 
depiurture. As there was absolutely no breeze at the time, 

the narrator believed himself to 
have been seen. On a second 
OccAaAsSION HS Was 10 L Wbbial 
machan, surrounded by thick 
bush overlooking a mud-hole, 
which trom numerous tracks 
was evidently a favourite resort, 
hese tracks before reaching the 
wallow passed over a rise bring 
ing them to a level with the 
machan, about 2o0yds away. 
There was no wind; the watcher 
had « irelully voided Waiking 
over the ground between tie tree 
and the rise; it was also very 
dark. A hipp »>was heard tocome 
through the bush on the other 
side of the rise, and on reaching 
the top paused for some 3min., 
snorted, turned about, and mace 
off in the direction from = which 
it had come. Qn this occasion 





also Captain Murray is convinced 





that his presence was detected 
animal’s head coming intocontact by sight. ‘Taking into considera 
with a piece of rope stretched tion its bulky shape, and the 
icross the track. Asin the case = Row and Ward. MOUNTED. Copyrignt very dense bush through which 
of the pits, such traps have, it has to pass, the pigmy hippo 
however, to be lett for a considerable time, in tact, till all human potamus is wonderfully ghaest-i ke and quiet in its movements, 
taint has completely disappeared, before being effectual. The unless disturbed, its presence being only detected by the laintest 
pigmy hippopotamus appears to be gifted with a wondertul rustle. These notes give us a much better and more authentic 
power of sight. On a certain occasion Captain Murray was idea of the animal than we ever had previously. [It remains t 
seated on a rough platform, or machan, about roft. from the ascertain whether the pigmy hippopotamus is contined to the 
ground, by the side of a swamp, the machan itself being well West Coast, or whether, like most great game animals, it extend 
under cover, but looking out on to a moonlit glade some 15yd right across the equatorial belt. kK. LypekkKer 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HAVE been glancing through some back numbers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine (1770-76), and have come to the 
conclusion that the chief interest of each volume fies in its 
obituary notices. They are so delightfully chatty and 
inconsequent, and afford a glimpse into su h odd corners 
the lives of our forefathers. 
interesting ; 


> 


In The marriage notices are less 


they are eminently business-like, ¢.g. : 


1770) CHARLES HARE, Esq., to Miss SPENCER, worth £15,099, 
or more concisely: 

The Rev. Dr. STINTON of Lincoln Cathedral, to Miss Nort, 
£,20,000, 


In the obituaries, one’s first impression is the enormous age 
attained by a large proportion of the population. This may 
perhaps be explained by the simpler and healthier life of the 
period—motors and neuritis being yet unborn—or possibly the 
“oldest inhabitant” (for which post there must have been a keen 
competition) was apt to **embroider” on the subject of his age 
as he neared five-score. Be this as it may, Old Parr’s ceutury 
and a-half of life becomes less and less remarkable as we stumble 
constantly on such notices as the following : 


1771) Wipow CARMAN, aged 122, at Fethard in Ireland 
1772) One RICk, a cooper in Southwark, aged 125. 

1772) CHRISTIAN JACOBSEN, aged 146. 

(1775) PETER GARDEN, aged 131, at Auchness in Scotland. 


become more interesting. 
of Mrs. Clum’s existence: 


When these notices are garnished with domestic details they 
Consider the inexpressible monotony 


_— 
1772 


She died aged 138, near Litchfield. She had lived 103 years 
in one house, and has left two daughters, and a son, the youngest 
upwards of too years old. 

What withered and hoary company! One pictures the 
youngest—a _ kittenish thing, doubtless, still in her feus, so to 
speak, and valiantly retaining little tags ot 


a 


a 


g sentiment and faded 


lrolic. Here is another: 

1770) Mrs. GRAY aged 121, at Northfleet, the oldest inhabitant of 
She was born deaf and dumb. 
We turn with relief to the c yntemplation of Mrs. Dorothy Clarke 
al \ estrope, N tts (1776): 


She died aged 112. 
whole day. 


that plac ce. 


At 102 she reaped wheat egainst a man a 


A remarkable case ol 


It is that 
Mi 


ot 


se 


MAZARELILA, aged 105 


ODDITIES. 


yd « ul l 100d 1s 


\ few 


months bef 


by old ave, 


reported from Vienna 


re his de ith hh ha 


new teeth, and his hair, which was grown vray became black 
again, 
It must have seemed hard to Mr. Mazarella to die on t 
threshold, as it were, of his second spring. ln 1770 died 

Mr. WM. Farr. ‘Tamworth carrier, aged 121 
He suggests a pletsant picture of hale old age, jogging con- 
tentedly over the infamous Midland roads, thrilling outlying 


villages with details of the Black Hole, or the « 


The chequered career of Mr. John Pt 


iwwture of Ouebe 
Is worth quoting in full. 


He was born within a few months of Charles L.’s execution, and 
lived to see seven coronitions and the beginning of the American 
War. He died in 1774, aged 125, his younger brother 
William dying at 102: 

Both of these brothers retained every faculty to the last, excep 
John, who had the misfortune about go years ago to have both his | 
broke by a tree falling on him. About 3 years ago, sitting by his tireside 
alone, he Was St ized with a fainting fit, fell into the fire, and bein i 
cripple, could not help himself out again; but a person providentiall 
coming into the room saved him. And though he was terribly burnt b 
this misfortune yet with proper care in a short time he recovered, and 
went his walks into the fields as usual 
In those days larve families were fashionable, as, for examp 
that of Mrs. Rachael Solomon, rather superfluously deseribe.l a 
a Jewess, who died in 1773, aged I10: 

She has left 9g children, 32 grandchildren and 25 ygreat-grandcl ( 
But this feat is surpassed with ease, for further on we read: 

A woman lately died at the ave of 99, who has left 13 ire 
124 grandchildren, 114 great-grandchildren and 13° great " ind 
children. 
ouch aged progenitors must have infused quite a patriarcha 
element into the lives of their Gescendants. Lae tollowing 
recalls the deathbed of Jacob: 

1772) JAMES GERAs, in the Canton of Bern, aged 109 He had 
round his bed at the time of his death » children randchildre ind 
vreat-yrandchildren., 

Modern hygiene might suggest a connection between hi 
paratively euly decease antl th ramber of ida ) 
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itn ad it. Mr. Joho Spal of Brixham, aged 105, was 
cal t t 
! itomen and mn i mad ren it ) 
| ist ilria \ reall rove Ion 1s 
| . (sk \ roof Cromdell m Scotland, aved 95 She had seen 
Phy : ra children and vreat-pl madchildren cd ended from 


Voor John Monday, E:sq., of Dursley in Gloucestershire, who died 
it go, leaving a family of 21, is totally eclipsed by Mrs. Mary 
10 died in 1774 the proud mother oi 


) Yr fhe old saw about “ Birds of a feather" was well 
exemplified at Kingston, near Portsmouth, in 1771. Here were 
married 

\ couple whose a tovether make 135; the husband is the father 
of 21 cluldren, and the wit the mother of 16, 
In strony contrast to this matrimonial amalgamation stands the 
case of James Gay, who died at Bordeaux in 1772, aged tot. 
He had been married sixteen times, but never had a child, 
Ralph Nied’s conjugal career was conducted with far less 
patch. Ife hved six years longer than James Gay, but only 
managed to bury six wives. He died near Chester in 1770. 


Oi the triumph of hope over experience, Mr. John Scott and 
Mrs. Eleanor [lood present a shining example to the timorous 
celibate, Pheir marriage notice runs as follows: 

sept 7, I 5 ir. INO. Scorer of Dent's Hole Northumberland 
wed 60, four tim married and father to 19 children to Mrs. ELEANOR 
| so, thrice marned and mother to 14 children 

ind “diamond” weddings would hav: been held 
in small esteem in those days. In 1775 died Mr. Tuomas Miller, 


ec, to whom he had been 
married 30 yea 

Ihe domestic bliss of Mr. Isaac Nash was even more prolonged. 
lle died 

\t Coal Pit Heath, Glos., aged tog. The day after his funeral, died 
wife aged 115 They had been married 81 years. 

hese turdy old Britons seemed to set old age at defiance, 


Kearney, who died in 1770, aged 115: 


ise of Jam 7 


He lately had a daughter married, aged 15, 


f \. Goldsman, a native of Fran who'died in 1776, aged 


Hle married at 79 and had three children 


The causes of death are in somes cases worth noting. | 
Elizabeth de Val, remarkable “tor never baving tasted a bit of 
it would be hard to say whether or not she 
constitutes a “case” for Mr. Eustace Miles, having been cut off 
in comparatively early bloom at 103 (1774); but certainly Mrs. 
Jones of Beaconsheld, who died “ by eating a great number of 
pickled cucumbers” (1771), appears as a danger-signal rather 
than asa signpost on the way to vevetarianism., Mrs. Lampand 
. Upton Scudamore), near Warminster, 
met with a disastrous end (1773) “by taking a portion ot 
Spanish flies instead of a draught.” \s a companion tn 


he might claim Mr. Robert Mvyers, jun., who in 


dined with some friends in a tavern upon Mock turtle, when two of th 
Company put jalop in his plate which occasioned his death 


Dr. John Ross, a profe x in Aberdeen University, also fell a 


victim to an error in diet: 


His death was oceasione by swallowing a spider in a 


One can imagine that Hlogarth had small difficulty in finding 
In 1774 died Mr. Rell at Ca vthorpe : 


Il \\ hed at the time of his death 49 stone 


Phe following year saw the decease of Mr. Spooner : 
\n eminent farmer at Shillington near Tamworth, aged 57; the 
lary and fattest man in England, weighing gost. glb., and measuring 


jit tin} tCrOss the shoulders 


In those days of perpetual warfare farmers waxed fat financially 
as well as puysically. In 177 


4 4/ 


t we note the decease of three ot 
il, namely: 


these prince » or the 
Mr. JOSEPH OstoRN of Hampstead Bury, a farmer, reputed to be 
wortl 100,000 ; 


Vir. GREENWAY, farmer, at Norwich, worth 4 20,000 ; 


Vir. MACHELL, farm at Richmond, aged gg, worth £20,009, 
Phe mendicant profession, also, seems to have been remunerative, 


as witness the case of Mary | mes: 


it beygar woman in Newtoner’s Lane; the morning before she died, she 
ive her son 4.400 in money 1771 
Or, avain, of Margaret Coles: 
Lb iat St. Giles, aged tot. She left behind her £30 in gold 


ind Iver and pw irds of fio in haltp nee, 


his last item must have proved an embarrassing legac y. 
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Mary Simes, a beggar, who died in 1772, furnishes an even more 
striking example of public charity : 

She died in the Mint, Southwark, aged tog, worth £1,500. 
Miss Pratt of Scotland Yard had aimople reason to regret the 
preponderance of zeal over discretion, which animated the 
medical profession of the period : 

Her death was occasioned by her having a tooth unskilfully drawn, 
which threw her into convulsions, of which she expired. 1773 
John Lamb, Es 
rate, his family cannot refrain from a sly dig at his physician : 


}, may well have shared her opinion; at any 


He died at Bath of the gout, of which Sir Jas. Jay had formerly 
undertaken to cure him 17 


72 
Kelerences to historical or otherwise famous persons are curiously 
rare. In June, 1770, died 
Phe relict of FRANCIS Foote Esy, a grand-daughter to the famous 
Hampden, 
Aud five days later, 
Mrs. GUNNING, housekeeper of Somerset House, and mother to the 
present Duchess of Hamilton. 
A curious incident is recalled by the death of James of Hatfield 


in 1770: 


He is said to have saved his life by hearing St. Paul’s clock strike 
13 at Windsor. 
Ihe story goes that Hatheld, a soldier stationed at Windsor, 
was accused of sleeping while on duty at midnight, and sentenced 
to be shot. He protested his innocence, and to prove it asserted 
he had heard St. Paul’s clock strike thirteen. This was laughed 
to scorn, but just as he was about to be executed a messenger 
arrived from London and confirmed his statement. So he was 
released and “lived happily ever after"’; or, at least, to the ripe 
age of 105. kepirn HuGHEs. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


AN EARLY SNOWFALL. 

i TER a specially fine August, the uplands were suldenly plunged 
into mtdwinter on September Sth. On that day, and the three 
succeeding it, snow fell almost continuously on the high grounds, 
and an exceptional depth resulted, Nowhere was the severity of 
the storm more apparent than on the higher mountains, where 
the snow-line was as low as 2,500't. At this level only a few 

inches of snow had fallen, but above 3,o0o0ft. the full severity of the storm 
had been experienced. We found the hills covered with an average depth 
of neariy 3ft. of snow, and the wreaths were in places not far short of qgoft. 
deep. Altogether the scene resembled one in midwinter; and the foot- 
prints in the snow of ptarmigan, hares and foxes mide us forget for the 
moment that we were not in the month of January. Although it was very early 
in the season for them to assume their winter plumage, the ptarmigan seemed 
quite white against the snow, and all other bird-life had sought more 
sheltered quarters. We noticed on the surface of the snow a great many 
flies of all sizes, some lying dead, and others creeping feebly about. Some 
idea of the severity of the snowfall may be formed when it is stated that for 
quite a long distance the burns were running beneath the ice and snow, and 
the lochans were buried under the ice. It was naturally supposed that 
coming so late in the season, the storm would not disappear before the hills 
received their winter coating in October; but for the last three weeks the 
weather has been exceptionally mild, though misty, and there are now no 
traces of the storm, except one or two of the deepest wreaths, Tne severe 
frost which acconpanied the snow destroyed all the grass on the higher 
reaches ; and deer have lately kept more to the valieys. 
PrRosPkcts FOR THE AUTUMN FISHING 

It is during the month of October that the best fishing is obtained on 
the Dee and other Scottish rivers, and so far the prospects are unusually 
bright. Since the beginning of September the rivers have been running in 
good order, with a good volume of water, and in the Dee the autumn fish 
have been in the lower reaches for at least a fortnight. Some very heavy 
salmon have been taken, including a beauty—33lb.—and with the continued 
soft rains at intervals a large run of fish ought soon to be in the river. 
Phe upper reaches, such as Braemar, are seldom of much use in the autumn, 
but the spring and summer salmon have this year kept silvery longer than 
usual, and up to the middle of September were quite fresh and good eating 
It is remarkable how far up the stream these fish will penetrate, and there 
is a pool, known as the ** Fish Pool,” where salmon are often seen only 
some five miles from where the river rises on the summit plateau of Brae 
Riach, 

SONG OF THE WILLOW-WAKBLER. 

Of all our songsters, I think that the small and insignificant willow 
warbler is the one which goes through the most *‘songs” in the course 
ofaday. From 3 a.m. till g pm, on a June day he may be heard uttering 
his sweet and plaintive refrain at intervals of only a few seconds, He is 
never idle, and even when singing he may be hunting for flies among the 
birch leaves. About the first week of July, however, his song gradually 
ceases, and he is heard no more for the next three or four weeks. After this 
silence he is heard once mor: during August, but he does not sing so fully or 
often as earlier in the season. ‘The latest date on which I ever heard the 
willow-warbler’s song was September, but usually they are all silent by the 
last days of August, preparing for their long journey to the South, 

LONGEVITY OF THE GOLDEN EAGLe. 

A golden eagle in Perthshire has just died after having been kept in 

confinement for thirty-seven years. This has aroused a controversy, during 


whica it has been stated that the age attained by an vaule is 100 years. 
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It would be iateresting to know how this fact has been ascertained. Uunle 
the bird had been kept in captivity, its age could scarcely have been 
ascertained ; and if in captivity it reached the age of 100 years, in its wild 


state it would very probably have lived longer. Even if eaglets were marked 


yefore they lett the eyrie, it would still be a very difficult matter to ascertain 
how long their natural life would be, as one very rarely indeed hears of an 


eagle which died of old age being discovered. They nearly all meet with an 


SWAN AND 


untimely end, being either poisoned or else shot as vermin, and very few 
can die of ** old age” pure and simple. 
THE Hoopik ON THE Moors 

\lthough nesting freely along the coast-line, wiiere suitable rocks are to 
be had, the hoodie, or grey crow, is more common in the deer forests of the 
Highlands, where he lives immune, for the most part, from the attacks of 
keepers, who persecute him mercilessly where grouse or partridge are a 
consideration Even in the deer forests, however, keepers have latterly been 
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keeping down their numbers, owing to complaints made by the proprietors 
of neighbouring grouse moors; and I have lately known of several hens being 
exterminated as they were brooding or return ng to their nests, Che hoodi 

is a difficult bird to shoot during the nesting-time, as the birds choose a tree 
with a good outlook, usually well up a hillside. The nests are found up to the 
limit of tree growth—about 2,o00![t. above sea-level—and last spring I found 


several in a little birch wood far up a mountain glen and with a great deal 


¥ 


x : 
: ¢ 
oh 
ay ~ 
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SHADOW. 


of snow still lying about. The parent hoodies were excee 
although at least one bird was sitting at the time of my visit, I did not se 
: 


any sigas ot them \ keeper rot to Know of this nes in yr sile, however, a 


in the end managed to shout the hen as she was return ng to her nest in 


the evening. [he grey crow is about a fortnight later in nesting than the 
rook, doubtless because of the more exposed situation of the nest rhe 
hoodie is an inveterate egg-stealer, and when a grouse or ptarmigan 
has by some chance deserted its nest, the crow will have all the egys 
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dA BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


a lle kk no reading more interesting than that which 


rit betore us the lighter side in the lives of men ol 

vreat achievement. He who hikes it will find abundance 

in Mr. Fran Galton’s Memories of My Life (Methuen). 

Of Mr. Galton himself it is not nec iry to say much. 

\s an explorer, a meteorologist and a worker in various other 
branche of ce hb name is known the world over, so that 
there is litthe need 1 to speak of hi ientilic career. But how 
uch a man cume to be born and made——-for he was both—its a 
matter of the hi t interest. Hle was himself a living testimony 

é t law of inheritance Hlis grandfather, 

Samuel | n Graiton, i i“ screntiiic and statistical man of busi 
i t member of the Lunar Society which met on the day and 


night of the full moon, and included Priestley, Dr. Erasmu 
Darwin, Kew the ¢ nist, Withering the botanist, Watt and 


Loulton. this grandmother belonged to the distinguished family 
ol Barclay of Ury Many of our readers will remember the line 
Up the tr tof Al ! n, 
iby the kur ind colle reen, 
Kk ti Lair fi Us 
She was the mother of his father. On the spindle side he was 
t grandson of D1 erasmu Darwin, who married the 


widow of Colonel KE. Sacheverel Chandos-Pole. She lived to 

the age of eighty-nine, and Mr. Francis Galton promises to beat 

her record, Hlis father, Samuel Tertius Galton, was a very 
tivated man with a bent for scientific study. His son say 


I ‘ \ 1 to Sha uw revelled in //u ; he read 
the | ry year ind wa iftted with an abundar of 

pith t 
iH mother, A. Violetta Darwin, he describes as a “ jovous and 
unconventional girl.’ Ile describes a curious taculty she 


possessed, namely, the ease with which she took a mental note 
of any house e knew and her ability to reproduce it afterwards 
: | 


in rough architectural drawing Mr. Galton’s comment on his 


L a wl ti bt to n rovenitors of a co lera t for 

ce, fer poetry wl for stat ulso that I seem to hav t ved 

untly through t Barclay blood, a rather unusual power of enduring 

ysical fa 1 wi it harmiul result of which ther is much evidenc 
Aj l “ y 1 


Naturally, from the de cription ol hi ancestors, the author 
passes into a chapter of remimiscences about his childhood and 
bovhood. It is interesting, 

parents desired that his profession should be medicine, following 


but may be left to the reader. Ilis 


the example of Dr. Erasmus Darwin and Dr. Robert Darwin. 
One of his earliest experiences as a medical student was that he 
witnessed a post-mortem examination of a housemaid who had 
died suddenly. From this he returned home “ chilled, awed and 

ybered.”” The incident marked the end of his boyhood. In 1838 
he took up his abode as an indoor pupil in the Birmingham 
Hospital, and his Memories, coming as they do from one who must 
ave been a very shrewd observer, are both instructive aad 
entertaining. \t that time street brawling was much more 

mmon than at present: broken heads were ordinary incidents. 
**[t was my part,” says the writer, “to shave the head, using the 
blood as lather, which makes a far better preparation for shaving 
than soap.” The foilowing is an early impression of the days of 


It was a irpr to me to notice so few signs of pain and distress in the 
warls, even amcng the mortally stricken. I met with no instances of terror 
ut approachi leath, while the ordinary interests of life seemed powerful up 


Sometimes his zeal overran his discretion, as in the following 
mnstance 


I was so } nat my medical work, that, being desirous of appreciating 
the effects of different medicines, | began by taking small doses of all that 
were included In the pharmacopeeia, commencing with the letter A, It was 
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an interesting experience, but | 1d obvious drawbacks. Llowe r, [ got 
! rly to the end of the letter C, when | was stopped by the effects of Croton 
oil, L had foolishly believed that two drops of it could have no notab 
effects as a purgative and emetic; but indeel they had, and [ can recall 
t no now 


Prevalent diseises at the time were hysteria and delirium 
Neither is so common nowadays, and, speaking 
, one would be inclined to say that the case 
of delirium tremens have diminished very much indeed, 


without statistics 
It was in ISyo that the passion for travel, which was so 
often to find expression in his life, first took him. lt 
vas the sails of the lighters moving in sunshine on the 
Thames that first moved him, and in company with Dr. Allen 
Miller, a great chemist, he made his first short tour to the East, 
Visiting Vienna, voing by steam down the linube, over the 
lack Sea, seeing Constantinople, Smyrna, Trieste and Adels- 
berg, and so on. Ilis education was finished at Cambridge, 

ere he was entered at Trinity College with J. W. Blakesley as 
tutor. Blakesley was a contemporary of Tennyson and his set, 
and subsequently became Dean of Lincoln. The reading party 
upplies him with more material for the reminiscences than that 
Col eve itself. OF those who were undergraduates while he was 
at college, he places Sir Hlenry S. Maine the highest. ‘ He had 
i great charm of manner with much beauty of feature, and wa 
one of the few non-Trinity men who became thoroughly at home 
in Trinity itself. In later years, when he had become an eminent 
jurist and had filled with distinction the highest legal post in 
lndia, | used to enjoy long talks with him at the Athenaum 
Ciub, mostly on topics connected with Primitive Culture.’ 
Others of his college friends were William Johnson Cory, 
* Poet and Master at Eton”; Tom Taylor, “ Dramatist and 
I:ditor of Punch”; i. Kay, afterwards Lord Justice of Appeal ; 
and others whose names were to become famous. Of Cayley, 
the mathematician, he gives a delightful description : 


Never was a man whose outer physique so belied his powers as that of 





Cayley. There was something eerie and uncanny in his ways, that inclin 
strangers to pronounc: him neither to be wholly sane nor gifted with much 
intelligence, which was the very reverse of the truth, Again, he appeared 
so frail as to be incipable of ordinary physical work. Nota bit of it. O 
morning he coache1 us as usual and dined early with us at our usual hour 


Phe next morning he did the same, all just as before, but it afterwards tran- 
spired that he hal not b-en to bed at all in the meantime, but had tramped 
all night through over the moors to and about Loch Kannoch, As to 
memory, I found by pure accident that he could repeat poetry by the yard so 
to speak, and that of many kinds, Ilis shy, retiring ways did no justice to 


his gigantic mental capacity. 


later on Mr. Galton made another Eastern tour, visiting Beirut, 
Damascus, Jaffaand so on. After that he was established for 
some time at Leamington, where he jobbed horses and hunted 
methodically. Among those who rode to hounds then was Jack 
Mytton, a son of the famous Jack Mytton. Of the others he 
ivs that “ five of them contrived to ruin themselves by betting 
and gambling, and to end unhappily. Tor all that they were 
bright companions in the heyday of their fortunes.” A 
Leamington friend asked him to the Highlands to shoot, and w 
have a very pleasant account of Caithness and the Orkneys. It 
would be pleasing to linger over a great deal else in the book, but 
we must be content to take only one or two passages more. 
\t Easter-time Mr. Galton usually took long walks, and here is 
a practical hint derived trom his experience: 


Let me venture to describe my own views as to provisions suitable for a 

day’s walk during a homely tramp. They are such as can be procured at any 
town however small, are tasty, easy to Carry, exempt from butter, which is 
apt to leak out of paper parcels, and are highly nutritious Ihey are two 
slices of bread half an inch thick, a slice of cheese of nearly the same 
thickness, and a handful of sultana raisins Che raisins supply what bread 
and cheese lack ; they play the same part that cranberries do in pemmican, 
that nasty, and otherwise scarcely eatable food of Arctic travellers. Phe 
luncheon rations that I aivocate are c ymmpact, and require nothing besid 
water to afford a satisfactory and sustaining midday meal. If sultanas 
cannot be got, common raisins will do; lumps of sugar make a substitute, 
but a very imperfect one. 
His intercourse with Charles Darwin will, of course, be read 
with great curiosity. The two scientists understood one another 
periectly, but it was not quite the same with a man whom the 
author met later. Carlyle, the second time he saw him, is described 
as ** the greatest bore that a house could tolerate.” Sir Richard 
urton and Lawrence Oliphant were two of his most interesting 
friends. In the course of his mountaineering he came very 
frequently into contact with Professor Tyndall, when he was at 
his best, both physically and mentally: 

Phe Irish dash in Tyndall’s blood gave a chirm to all he did. He was 
then fast rising, but had not vet reached the fulness of his subsequent height 
in popular reputation, which is, perhaps, the time in the mental development 
of a man at which his character shows at its brightest. 

Mr. Galton’s life seems to have been a tull and happy one; there 
was study and serious thought in ab:ndance, but this volume 
shows that be had a breadth and variety of interest that 
alforded a sufficiency of relief from his continuous and enet 


J getic 
labours. 
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SHRUBS FOR THE AUTUMN. 
ENDROMECON rigidum is a rather new, shrubby 
Poppy that 1s a decided acquisition to the seaside 
garden. Its pretty glaucous green foliage, firm in 
texture and rather sharply pointed at the end, gives 
a decided character to its stems, which are both 
slender and yet sulf, and of a pretty brownish tone. Its growth 
and foliage alone would make it desirable, but there is much 
more than that to make it attractive, as its yellow, Poppy-like 
flowers are of good size, bright in colour, and last for a consider- 
able period. Its propagation by any means excepting seed seems 
difficult, so no doubt that ts the reason it is so little planted. It 
seems, however, quite hardy near the sea, and is most kind in its 
adaptability to ordinary soils, for 1 have seen it growing freelv 
in dry, cold clay soils, as well as in lighter and more genial 
formations. Damp, no doubt, would not suit it in low-lying 
situations, but it is enduring in open and exposed places. The 
colour of the flowers varies somewhat, and the size of the flower 
also in jiadividua! seedlings, which makes it the more attractive, 
though one regrets being unable to propagate from a specially 
line variety. Itis said in time to make quite a big bush, and, 
is its first flowers open in May or June and the latest may still 
be found in October (as it flowers both on the ol i and the new 
wood), it is a very desirable plant for the shrab border or a 
sunny corner. | have not yet heard of its perfecting seed in 
Eneland; but if it 
does so tt must 


soon be found in staal 


amateurs’ gardens, 





and in any case it 
isa plant to look 
out for in any plant 
list. 

Yucca gloriosa 
is an indispensabl 
plant for the 
autumn garden. 
What can be finet 
or bolder than its 
rich green, stiff 
leaves and tower- 
ing spike of white 
bells, which in 
some seasons 
appears from the 
crown of each stem 
in August, or even 
October. It is 
rather to be re- 
gretted that in 
later days the 
variety Yucca 
pendula, or re- 
curva, has not been 
planted, as the 
outer leaves droop 
so prettily at the 
ends; but it is, nevertheless, a far less desirable and hardy 
plant than gloriosa. One great cvarm of this kind is that its 
flowers are much whiter on the outside of the petals than 
the flower of Y. recurva, and its spike is longer and closer, 
so that on a really fine specimen, with six or more flowering 
heads, the difference in effect is very great, while after a hard 
winter Y. gloriosa will show little or no trace of injury to its 
leaves when Y. recurva will look shabby and damyged, the 
centre of the plant rotting out, very probably, and so crippling the 
This last spring, in the month of 
May, on the sun-baked Riviera I had a most interesting surprise 
in seeing the flowers of both Y. gloriosa and Y. recurva fully 
open, expanded quite flat, like big stars in the moonlight of an 
excessively hot night. Most flower-lovers have heard of the 
Fraxinella, whose flowers give off an inflammable vapour in the 
evening after a very hot, dry day; but few, I think, realise that 
the Yucca flower is a night bloomer and never opens its bells in 
the sunlight, but only at night when it is really hot and dry. No 
doubt it is fertilised by night-flying moths, for it seeds abundantly 
in the South of France. When fully expanded in the moonlight 
the big white stars are quite stiff ‘and solid, making a thick 
massive spike quite unlike the drooping, flaccid flowers we are 
accustomed to see in the day, and the solidity of the Y. gloriosa 
flower is an additional charm to those who have seen it at such a 
moment. Perhaps some of those who garden in the South of 
England may have seen this beautiful phenomenon on a hot 
August night? But as the thermometer was still as high as 
Sodeg. at ten o'clock at night, it miy be that it requires sucha 
temperature to expand it fully, for I had never before seen the 
Yucca flowers fully open, though I had heard they dil so 
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on occasion. Jt is pleasant to record the fact, at any rate. 
Another fine shrub that is much forgotten by modern planters 
is Arbutus Unedo, and it is difficult to say why, since nice young 
plants in pots are easily procurable and grow readily if planted 
in spring. A severe sea wind, no doubt, cuts the foliage of the 
part exposed; but, given a little shelter and a fair amount 
of sun, what a beautiful shrub it is! The very fact of its being 
in its greatest beauty, with creamy bells of flower and bright 
red balls of fruit, contrasting gaily in the pale sunshine of 
November should make it an inmate of every garden near the 
sea. Its beauty is proverbial, and its handsome fruit is by no 
means to be despise when fully ripe, though Linnaeus (1 
think it was) dubbed it “Unedo” (1 only eat one”), 
because, no doubt, he had tasted an unripe and probably 
not fully perfected berry in some Northern garden. Another 
instance of the unwisdom of judging from one example 
that has often been repeated. When the last of the Arbutus 
flowers and red berries have fallen, the year’s cycle may be said to 
be complete, and it is then that the true winter and spring 
flowering shrubs begin, when the season is sufficiently favourable 
to allow of any advance. IE. H. Woopatr. 
PHE PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS IN GARDEN AND WoopLANnp 


DURING the later September days and through early October the Perennial 


Suntlowers wave their stems in the wind and create beautiful pictures when 
groups al formed 
with the blues of th 


Starworts Im associa 
tion. Lhave seen them 
planted among shrubs 
with the happle { 
results and made to 
give clouds of colour 
in openings in the 
woodland itself, such 
places in which should 
be more olten seen the 
Moon Daisy, that 
flower of the moon, a 
tall willowy Pyrethrum, 
or Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum, as it is 
knewn to the bo 
I have masses of the 
Ifelianthuses in the 
border and any rouvh 
comer which wants 
lighting up in autumn 
with the wonderful 
golden yellow colour- 
ing of the flowers 
rhey are of the 
Simplest culture, 
on warm and light 


Ssolls S| cially the 


one in every four 

BERKELEY CASTLE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” years at least; 
ilter th th frowth 

becomes too close, the stems hort undo the”) flowers dwindle in 
size. Last autumn [ lifted the Helianthuses, as they were in the con- 
dition described, and now they are once again revealing their true character, 
giving bountifully for tall vases in the house of them lealy, flower-crowne | 
stems All the kinds have yellow flowers of virious shia les. Perhap; the 
most gorseous of all is culled Miss Mellish; the flowers are almost as larg 

as those of asmall annual Sunflower and the colour isan intense golden yellow. 


It is one of the Helianthuses of the aucumn months, and though its roots 
have a somewhat unpleasant habit of rambling, this may be checked by 


dividing them once in three years, C. 


ILAWrHORNS FOR AUTUMN Erect 
Among the many trees and shrubs which ar most beautifu 
autumn months the bright-fruited [lawthoras must take a prominent plaice, 


and as they will vrow in aim st any soll or situation, they adesery tuo ve tar 


more extensively plantel than they are at present, Tne fact that they are 
also excellent subj-cts for planting in towns should not be overlo ! 
Probably the best known of the brignt-fruite 1 Taorns is Pvracantha, a rather 


slender plant which is usually traine! to a wall, where its full beauty is not 


seen. It is perfectly hardy, an! makes a most effective specimen if planted 


on a lawa or in the shrub border, where the pendulous shoots, clothed with 


orange-scarlet berries, can be seen to the best advantage. Where a lo 
growing tree is desired, the Cockspur, or Newcastle Thorn (Crataegus Crus 
galli), should be chusen It has white flowers in the spring, and these are 


tollowe! in autumn by custers of rich red fruits, ihe beauty of which ts 
considerably enhanced by the leaves changing colour at the same time, Phe 
viriety named splendens is better than tne type [ne scarlet Ilaw of the 
United States, known botanically as Crataegus Coccinea, is another rather 
low-growing tree of much beauty in the autumo It also has white flowers 
In the spring, with usually an abundance of iarge scarict fruts in autumn 


Tne leaves are deeply lobed, a 


nd they turn a beautiful orange colour about 
the time the [fruits are ripe Tne Washington Thora makes a larger tre 


than those mentioned above. The fruits of this are small and of a cull 
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' notr very lat and ther remain on the 
winter, it wortl ft a pla 1 a good-sized collection, rhe 
" t f these Ilawthornas mav | recessfully carried out from early in 
Noven r till t | ing of | ruary, and when once established they 
I t } W. Hi 
RANI 1 Novi 
2 7 ( \ A One of the most interesting exhibits at the 
r nt wu : ‘ the National Rose Society was the pure fea variety 
\. il (it r lar x te by Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sons of 
New wonar's, Ir We were « rmed with the flowers, which represent 
pur: | ' , to which beautiful adcitions are always welcome. rhe 
jour is of t t lemon vellow, and a clearer sh de we have never seen, 
et mone tl Tea Ilybrid Tea Roses, in which, except blue, every 
ur s ns tol t pr nt 1, al l w?ma Rk se must be in abomination 
| varie’'y will | n in all Rose gardens of the future, and the 
ex tor will valu it for the full centre to the flower and the broad, 
firmly-textured peta 
yrity of tla We have noticed that wasps have been, happily, 
cul ‘ us t \ - 2 i lor many easons past, ind this may be 
uinibut to tl ri 1 eflorts that have been made to destroy the 
nests in spring \ corr nédent in the Garven writes: ‘*I do not 
remember a ison when so few wasp have been in evidence Last 
ra 1 forty ft wer roy early in September only two 
' ts were d vered ar very few w S seen This is a consolation to 
' rowers, C lly th who hav lar quantities of standard 
tr “ h it i most in ssible to cover with wasp-proof material. 
Phe reason for this urcity is stated to be the late, cold spring, a 
t nun t i wa vil during 


hl mation 


CORRKRESPONDENCI 


PREE-PLANTING 


Sik, Will the writer of ** In the 

(aur i advise m is to the best way 
to plant with ornamental trees and 
ww) shrub 1 triangular piece of 
waste land at tl meeting of two 
roads, which the local district council 
have given me permission to dig up, 
lence in and plant with a vistw to 
utifying the lindscape ? \ plan 

i the strp is encios l, and it is 
n iry to bear in mind that the 
' x is much higher than the ba ol 
the triangle, the whole sloping to the 
base I should lad of some in- 
dication of the number, as well as of 
the kind, of trees to plant, and would 
like to limit the outlay with the 


nurseryman to 308., or 4/2 at most, 
Re. We 
[The rough plan sent by cur 
correspondent represents an unequa\ 
triangular plot, two sides of which 
measure 14 t, andthe other rolt., the 


whole s ping in a north-west direc- 7. Fail, 


it will be necessary to use evergreens to a consideral le 


extent, As near as possible in the centre we advise one plant of Pinus 
Laricio to form eventually a sp men tree. Surrounding this and about 6ft. 
way might come a ring composed of five Rowan trees, or three of these and 
wo Larches, or 2 versa This will leave roughly a belt of land 2yds. wice 


along each side of the triangle, and this could be planted with a mixture of 
Berberis aquifolium, Aucul japonica varievata, or the Golden-leaved Privet, 


and Cotoneaster buxifulia Ali are evergreen, and the first-named has large 
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clucters of vellow flowers in spring, followed by dark purple berries in auvumn 
line Cotoneaster has white flowers in May, followed by red fruits in the autumn 
We advise t 
each shrub stands about 6ft. from its neighbours. At intervals of about Toft. a 


ie planting of these three together to form a triangle, and so that 


standard tree of the Almond, Peach, or Pyrus floribunda would add much to 
the beauty of the whole and also break ‘up any fla'ness that might result. To 
carry out this scheme one Pinus Laricio, five Kowan trees or Larches, ora 
mixture of the two, and seven standard Almonds, Peaches or Pyruses would 
be required, with enough of the other shrubs mentioned in equal proportions 
to bring the total up to about ferty-five All would have to be purchased in 
a very small state to secure them for £2. Of course, a better scheme coul| 
be drawn up if expense need not be considered. If boys are not troublesome, 
half of the Almonds, Peaches or Pyruses might be displaced by standards 
of the Crab Apple known as John Downie, or even the Siberian Crab. These 
are beautiful in spring when flowering, and also in autumn when covered 


with fruits Ep. ] 


THE BLOODHOUND. 


© breed of dog makes a more interesting study than 

does the bloodhound. It leads one from the beaten 

track of canine interest into the realm of history and 

romance, In olden times the bloodhound was 

greatly used in warfare. In the wars’ between 

England and Scotland it was often used in tracking fugitives. 
Both Wallace and Bruce had many hair-breadth escapes from 


“s 
7, oi 
> 
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bloodhounds ; on one occasion the hounds were so hot on th 


trail of Bruce that he only escaped by wading down a stream 
until he found refuge in an overhanging tree, and so succeeded 
in throwing his pursuers off the scent. It was also much used 
during the French wars of Ilenry VIII., while in the Irish 
Rebellion, quelied by the Earl of Essex, the bloodhound played 
almost as prominent a part as the army; something like 700 of 
them were used during the campaign. 
After the battle of Sedgemoor, too, 
the Duke of Monmouth was tracked 
by bloodhounds to a_ ditch, where 
he was taken prisoner. In poems 
relating to war and the chase we 
find many ‘references to this dog. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his description 
of stag-hunting in “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” says: 

Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 

Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 

Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won the desperate game: 

For scarce a spear’s length from his haunch 
Vindictive toiled the bloo ihounds staunch 
In “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
there is also mention of the bloodhound. 

At an earlier date Pope wrote: 
Ilis eye how piercing and his scent how true 


To wind the vapour in the tainted dew 
And there is an old hunting song which 
Says that 

O’er all the bloodhound boasts superior skill 

To scent, to view, to turn, to boldly kill. 
The bloodhound has alwavs been a 
favourite sulject of the artist. Sir Edwin 
Landseer was very fond of painting it, and 
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was always careful to 
the best specimens as models. 
Visitors to the National 
Gallery will remember one ot 
his masterpieces there—‘’ 
Sleeping Bloodhound.” 
all the work of 


secure 


ne 
Among 


that great 
master no picture caught the 
popular fancy more than his 


“ Dignity and Impudence,” the 
model for the former being a 
well-known bloodhound of the 


time. Mention must also be 
made of that beautiful example 
of Miss Maud Earl's’ work, 
“ Baffled,” with its five blood- 
hounds standing on the sea- 
shore, while the quarry is seen 


escaping in a boat to a ship 


in the offing. The models for 
this painting were from Mr. 
Brough’s kennel, and among 


them 
Champion 


are Champion 


Babb . 





7. Fall, 


robbed 
his wonderful trae king powers 


of criminals. At the beginning 


of the nineteenth ceniury 
there existed at Thrapston 
“an association for the pre- 
vention —_ of felony in the 


county of Northan ptonshire,” 
which kept bloodhounds for 
the detection of sheep-stealers. 
In recent years a pre} idice has 
arisen against the use of this 
dog to track criminals, though 
at different ellorts have 
been revive the 
To anyone interested 


limes 
made to 
practice, 


in this subject a visit to the 
annual man-tracking competi- 
tions which are held’ every 


spring would be instructive. 
At these matches sur- 
prising exhibitions of tracking 
are given. The natural use of 
the bloodhound has given rise 
to a wrong opinion as 
to its disposition and temper. 
It is far from being the savave, 
blood - thirsty creature it Is 
generally thought to be. Indeed, 
it is one of the gentlest of 
and often very nervous 
In temperament. In the man 
hunts, whether in competition 
Or practice, it 1s 


some 


very 


] 
cogs, 


never known 


to hurt its quarry, but will 
lawn upon him and _ lick his 
hands and face if allowed 


to do so. It is perhaps iargely 
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Barbarossa, Champion 
rhe methods of 


JASON. 


were used 


7. Fall. 


modern 


owing to this mistaken idea 
of the temper of the blcod 
hound that the breed has 
never been popular in’ Eng 
land. Added to this may be 
the fact that it is naturally 
delicate and difhcult to rear. 
In the opinion of an authority 
on he breed quite 75 perce a 


of the puppies die from «i 
temper or other ailments. The 
breed is, however, growing in 


favour. ‘There is a brisk demand 
for bloodhounds in’ America, 
while in Bel they are very 
popular, 

kennels in 


cium 
There are several yood 


this country, one ot 


the best being that owned by 

Mrs. Ashton-Cross. She has 

kept bloodhounds for eight 

CH. SPEARMINT. Cenyright yea he first two she owned 

were Helen of Troy and Priam, 

Boscobel and which were purchased from Mrs. Oliphant. They were not 
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7. Fall. SPEARMINT'S HEAD. Copyright. 
black and tan; she was bred by Mr. Sunderland: her sire was 
Champion Patnully Ulf and her dam Catherine: she has a good 
body, legs and feet, and abundance of wrinkle: she has won 


eight championships at tne following shows: Hastings, Rich 


mond (twice), Eastbourne, Birmingham (twice), Botanic Garden 
ind Southampton; her prize-list includes thirty firsts and many 
ilver cups, shields and medals; at the Ladies’ Kennel Associ 
tion Show Mr. Temple gave her six specials, all silver shields. 
\nother champion in this kennel is Spearmint; he is a tine 
black and tan, and ts two and a-half years old; his pedigree is ot 
the best Champ nm Hengist out of ¢ hampion Mirables Mischief; 
bis challenge certificates were won at three of the most important 


hows, viz., Cruft’s, Edinburgh and Birmingham; he has not 
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been much shown, but has won first on each occasion, also 


many valuable specials; at Edinburgh Dr. Turner gave him the 
gold medal for the best of his breed in the show, and at 
Birmingham he won two silver shields in the open and limit 


classes; in points he is almost beyond criticism—he has perfect 
ears, while his peak, an important point, is very good. A dog 


whose years are full of honour ts Nome; he is a red tan, with 
fine wrinkle and vood ears; his show career 1s very creditable 


and includes thirty firsts and many other prizes; at Hastings no 


less an expert on the breed than Mrs. Oliphant gave him the 
champion hip, two firstS and SIX speclais; he has won several 
certificates in field trials, and is a knowledged to be one of the 
best hunters in the country; he has made his last public appear 

ance, tor, as he Is now nine years old, his mustress has decide d that 
he shall spend the rest of his life in peaceful retirement. Another 
dog of great meritis Beveré Ulf; he was bred by Mr. Sunderland 
and is five years old; he has won two challenge certificates and 
first prizes at Birmingham, Manchester, Ladies’ Kennel Asso 
ciation, Hastings, Richmond, Southampton, Edinburgh, Staine 

Crystal Palace, etc.; his total list of first prizes 1s twenty-eight ; 
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at the Kennel Club Show last year he wou a gold medal and two 
silver shields; at the hunting trials on Salisbury Plain he was 
awarded the hunting certificate, and with Hercules as coimpanion 
won that for the best brace of hounds. He is a_ beautiful 
specimen of the breed, with only one fault, being a little plain in 
the head. Despite this, so good is he in other points, that one 
of the best authorities on the breed said some time ago thatif he 
had to judge him in the company of some champions he would 
give him first plac \ promising bitch is Me lia of Alderbourne ; 
her pedigree could not be better, as she owns Champion Hengisi 
as her sire, and Champion Diana of Alderbourne as her dam; she 
has a lot of wrinl.le, good peak, powerful jaws and a good stern; 
at the Botanic Gardens she won two firsts; at the Crystal Palace, 
first in novice, first in limit and two specials; and at Birmingham 
she was awarded the first in limit class and reserve for champion- 
ship. Jason of Alderbourne is another good dog; he is litter 
brother to the last-named and a winner at the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association Show of first in the puppy class. Swiftsure of 
Craigweil is a new purchase, and is a winner of many prizes, 
but bas not yet been exhibiued by his present owner; he is 
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1 dog that will do credit to this kennc!. Minerva of Alder- 
bourne is a beautiful bitch, with good head, wrinkle, ears and 
well-carried stern. There are also several others quite fit for 
any show-ring. Mrs. Ashton-Cross represents the bloodhound 
Ilunt Club on the Ladies’ Kennel Association Council ot 
l{epresentatives. ll. Bovcorr Oppy. 


THE MAN WHO _ 
LIVED ALONE. 


ia HERE was a man in Marshland who lived alone. In 
the early days of his loneliness he built for himself a 
wooden hut near the Roman bank. that kept the sea 
from overflowing the flat fenlands. lle chose this 
spot because there was a small reed-fringed mere on 
the landward side of the bank, to which, when the wildfowl 
flighted Southward from the frozen North, there came large tlocks 
of duck, teal and widgeon; these the lonely man lured into a 
decoy he had made on the shore of the mere. There were fish there, 
too huge pike, which the man caught by means of rush-buoyed 
trimmers, and great black-backed bream, which sent up tiny ait 
bubbles from the bed of the mere, to make, in bursting, countless 
small rings on the surface of the water like those made by misty 
raindrops or midges’ wings. Such fish and fowl as the man 
wanted for food he cooked over a wood fire in his hut; but most 
of the fowl captured he carried into Lynn to sell to those 
dealers who supplied the chief townsmen and provided the banquets 
given by the merchants’ guilds. But to the men and women of 
Marshiand he sold neither fish nor fowl; for the dwellers in 
Terringham, Wilney and Lewarton, the hamlets that lay around 
the mere, would neither hold converse nor have dealings with 
him. So, save when he journeyed to Lynn, he lived apart from 
all men, and his only companion was a little water-dog which 
lured the fowl into his decoy. Alone he rowed his flat-bottomed 
boat on the mere; alone he rambled along the bank and the 
seashore in search of shore-birds; and alone he sat at night in his 
hut, picturing in the embers of his fire the faces of his enemies 
and planning how he might wreak upor those enemies a terrible 
revenge, 

Twenty years this man had lived an outcast’s life; but the 
infamous deed that had set all men against him was not forgotten. 
Of the nature of his infamy there is no need to write; but it 
marked him out as a man to be shunned, and children, as soon as 
they were old enough to understand, were warned by thei 
parents to avoid him. Yet he had never been known to molest 
man, woman, or child; and to those who passed by his hut, o1 
who met him abroad, it seemed that all his thoughts were 
centred upon his home, his dog and the wild life of the mere. 
While his isolated existence was new to him he tried to get 
children to talk to him by offering them reed-birds’ eggs: but 
when he found that his approaches were ignored he gave up 
trying to gain their goodwill. And for lack of human companion 
ship he took to studying the habits of the birds of the mere—-the 
beautiful little bearded pinnocks that hung head downwards on 
the reeds, the warblers that built their nests halfway up the 
reed-stalks, and the coots and grebes that were plentiful on the 
calm waters. So skilfully could he imitate the cries and call- 
notes of redshank, plover and curlew that he could bring the birds 
close to him while he lay concealed among the reeds and sallows 
of the fens; so silently could he row his boat that he often 
brought himself into the midst of swimming wildfowl before 
they were aware of his presence. At nigit, as well as in the 
daytime, he would venture on to treacherous swamps, finding 
a path where a stranger would have sunk into the clinging ooze ; 
no marsh-fire’s flickering flame misled him, and when the “ hell 
hounds” of the marshes were abroad, and their wild howling 
made the fenfolk tremble in their beds, he would gaze unmoved 
at the gloomy sky, seeking the shadowy hunters that were hurtling 
through the air. But although his face did not betray what was 
in his mind, so that men, while they avoided him, lost their feat 
of him, he had neither forgotten nor forgiven a single slight that 
had been put upon him, and for years he had tried to conceive 
some scheme of comprehensive vengeance. Lor, since even 
the children had turned away from him, he had hardened his 
heart against everyone, and upon those who had made him live 
the life of a scapegoat he was determined to be revenged. Day 
after day as he wandered among the fens or by the seashore, 
and night after night as he sat alone in his hut, he devised and 
rejected schemes of ruthless retaliation; the consummation of 
his vengeance was the sole aim of his life. At last, one night 
while he steod on the Roman bank and gazed across a gloomy 
sea, he made up his mind how he might sate his hunger fot 
revenge. 

‘rom that time men saw very little of him; he kept to his 
hut for days together, and was seen abroad only when he went to 
Lynn to buy food. A fenman who passed by his hut one day 
noticed that a sack was nailed across its only window, and, 
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listening, he heard the sound of digging. When he told some 
people of this they said that the lonely man was digging his own 
grave! But he was at work upon his revenge. Day and night, 
with only the briefest intervals for rest, he was delving a tunnel 
which, when it was completed, would connect his hut with the 
base of the Roman bank. For his plan was to undermine the 
bank and so weaken it that when the next great storm arose it 
would be unable to withstand the beating of the waves. Then a 
breach would soon be made, through which the sea would pour in 
an irresistible flood, drowning his enemies and devastating their 
fields, their pastures and their homes. His own little hut, he 
knew, would be carried away by the first inrush of the sea, and 
maybe he himself with it; but so long as he had his revenge he 
was willing to pay for it with his life. 

After days and nights of burrowing like a mole in the earth 
the bank was so undermined that the man feared it would fall in 
before a storm came. But he propped up with timbers the cave 
he had made, and then he anxiously awaited the time —which was 
drawing near—-when the west wind, blowing steadily for days 
together, would swell the sea tides. Meanwhile, he resumed his 
old way of living, seemingly as indifferent as he had ever been to 
all that men might say or think of him, and content to have no 
companion but his faithful dog. Lut at times he would stand on 
the bank and, looking down upon the peaceful farmsteads, picture 
to himself the desolation that was to come tothem. In fancy he 
would hear the cries of terror and warning the fenmen would 
utter when the bank gave way and the sea came roaring down 
upon their homes. , 

So he passed his days until, following a black night, came 
the gloomy dawning of the day of the great storm. On that 
morning the sun was hidden by lowering clouds, the reeds around 
the mere waved wildly their feathery plumes, water-fowl wailed 
mournfully over the fens, and from beyond the Roman bank came 
the angry roaring of the sea and the harsh snarling of the surf on 
the shingle of the shore. Although the tide was at ebb, the spume 
of the broken rollers foamed up to the base of the bank; and the 
fenmen who went to see that it showed no sign of weakening 
under stress of the storm, knew that when the flood-tide was full 
the crests of the waves would be higher than the bank and thei 
wind-blown spray would fall like rain on to the surface of the mere. 
ut they felt no fear. Nearly a hundred years had passed since 
the sea broke through the bank, and since then the bankers had 
made it strong and kept it so. Only the lonely man who watched 
them from his hut knew how great was their danger; and he felt 
that the hour of his revenge was very near. 

Every hour the voice of the wind grew shriller, On the top 
of the bank men could scarcely keep foothold, so they went back 
to their farms and slung stone-weighted ropes over their stacks 
so that they might not be whirled away like chaff before the 
storm. but the lonely man wandered along the shore of the 
mere, restless as the sea birds that wheeled and screamed around 
him: and while he wandered there he heard a cry that was not a 
gull’s cry, and it came from a reedy swamp near the mere. 
Presently he heard it again, and, searching among the reeds, he 
found a little child who had lost her way. He saw at once that 
she was not one of the children who came down to the mere for 
water-flags and warblers’ eggs; her face was strange to him, and 
she showed no fear when he appeared before her and asked 
her what she did there. Indeed, when she saw him she ran 
towards him and, looking up into his face, smiled at him through 
her tears. 

The heart of the lonely man was strangely stirred. There 
was something in the smiling face of the child which reminded 
him of days when he was far from being lonely--when he won 
the love of a woman and that woman was all the world to him. 
She had had just such steadfast eyes and just such a winning 
smile. Long ago he had lest her and her love; he had lost het 
when he did the deed which had made him an outcast for ever. 
Lut the memory of her love softened his hardened heart and he 
took the hand of the child in his and smoothed back her wind 
ruffled hair. 

“ Little maid,” he said, and his voice sounded strange to him, 
“this is no place for little maids when storms are raging. Have 
you not heard that there be water witches in these reedy fens, 
who cast their spells upon people who wander here and lead them 
into watery wildernesses? Indeed, it seems to me you have so 
been led astray, for you have lost the path and soon would have 
found your little feet treading a treacherous swamp. Were you 
sent here, or did the cries of the storm-driven sea-birds tempt 
you to venture here alone ?” 

. By the time he had done speaking the child’s tears had ceased 
falling, and she told him that her mother, who had lately come to 
live in the cottage that was nearest to his hut, had sent her to 
the hut to buy peats for her fire. Not knowing the right 
path, she had taken that which led towards the mere, and, 
wandering from it, she had lost herself amid the reeds. Her 
mother, she said, had lived on the high lands of Rising until her 
father died, and they had come to live in Terringham in Marsh 
land, because it was there that her mother was born. “ But 
mother,” she added, ‘‘does not know the lenfolk and they have 
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the clouds of spray which were thrown high in the air and [ell in 
drenching showers. Once, while the fenmen were creeping 
along under shelter of the bank, a wave broke over them and 
some of them were dashed to the ground. Still they struggled 
on, and presently the lonely man brought them to his but. 

Phen he called them together and told them of the danger 
that threatened them; and when they heard what he had done 
there were some among them who would have taken him on to 
the top of the bank and cast him into the sea. But he begged 
them to spare him tor a few hours, so that he might help to 
repair the bank; and as there were few of them to do the work 
they spared him. Then they set to work with might and main 
to fill up the hole the man had made in the bank, using his peats, 
his faggots and the earth he had throwu out of the tunnel and 
heaped up inside his hut. But while they worked the tide kept 
on rising, and wave after wave broke over the bank. 

lor two hours they laboured without ceasing. Then a 
seventh wave, mightier than all the rest, swept down upon them, 
scouring away many yards of the top of the bank. When the 
wave had broken, it that where the man had under- 
mined the bank a small breach was made, which the next great 
would widen into a channel for an inrush of the sea. 
Seeing this, the fenmen prepared to hasten to their homes, 
hoping they might save their wives and families before the sea 
came down upon them; but the man who had weakened the 
bank flung himself into the narrow breach and called to the 
fenmen to “ wall” him in. For long ago it was the custom of 
the men of Marshland to bury alive in the banks such of the 
bankers as through negligence allowed them to..weaken; and 
the lonely man knew that such must be his fate. Also, he hoped 
that, even though a breach had been made, his body might fill 
it until the fenmen had heaped him round with sods. 

And the man who had lived alone was walled up in the 
breach and left alone to die. 


Was seen 


Wave 


The bank was saved and saved were the hamlets of 
Marshland. When morning dawned the storm was over and 
the sea had retreated to within its accustomed bounds. Then 
the men and women of Marshland went down to the bank and 


spoke of him who had given his life to repair the evil he had 
done. And one of the women, who held a fair-haired child by 
the hand, asked who was the man who had made the bank 
his grave. When they told her she turned away and hid her 
face in Ler hands. For the man who had lived alone was 
the man she had loved, and she knew that he had died that 


she might liv W. A. Dutt. 
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the east of 
where the 
moth stood on 
the lawn 


runs ae high 


road. Beyond 
that h1es a 
narrow strip ol 
woodland, hav- 
ing on its 
further side 
open I isture 
sloping to the 
stream half a 
mile away. If 
the moth 


existed in a wild 
state anywhere 
near, 1. 
have expected 
it to be down 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
that stream. 
The _ pill - box 
had been exposed on the lawn for perhaps an hour, when, 
happening to be at the gate opening into the high road, I caught a 
glimpse of what, trom its flight, | guessed to be a male Emperor 
moth, dashing about in the woodland opposite, | returned to the 
lawn, and five minutes later the male moth was fluttering 
about my head. In another second or two it had found the pill- 
box and was crawling over it in its efforts to reach the mate 
inside. ‘To an entomologist this was but a commonplace experi- 
ence. There is no certainty that that particular male moth 
came from more than a couple of hundied yards away. I 
suspect that it travelled a good deal further, having probably 
crossed the scent of the female somewhere in the lands sloping 
down to the river; but all that one can positively vouch for is 
that it was attracted from somewhere on the other side of the 
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strip of the 
woodland. 
Yet, even so, 
it is surely 
marveilous 
enough, The 
I’mperor is a 
large insect, 
as British 
species go; 
but the body 
ofthe biggest 
female 
measures 
barely rin. in 
length and 
the spread 
of wings is 
DRINKER MOTH: MALE. not more 
than 3in. 
from tip totip. The moth has no scent perceptible to human 
senses. Itis sufficiently miraculous that the male should be able 
to discover the presence of a single female, shut up invisibly in a 
small box, from even two hundred yards away. But that they 
can be drawn (**sembied” is the technical term for it) from much 
greater distances has been abundantly proved. If I had taken 
that female moth to the windward side of some open heath or 
fen where the species is common, I could have swept the field of 
vision with glasses and seen not a male moth in sight-—for they 
are conspicuous creatures when on the wing in the sunlight. 
Before | had sat there many minutes the male wooers would 
have begun to appear. As far away as one could pick them up 
with the glasses they would have come working up to windward 
to where the female lay. It is no uncommon thing for one 
female thus to draw to her in the course of half-an-hour, in a 
favourable locality, as many as twenty of the other sex, which 
will all be fluttering together about the box in which the lady is 
confined. 

Nor is the property peculiar to the Emperor moth, In 
greater or less degree it is probably shared by all species; but 
for human purposes it is more easily observed in the case of 
those insects of which the males fly in the daytime, as is the 
habit of the Emperors. Next to the Emperor the moth in which 
the sense is most acutely, or, at all events, most notoriously, 
developed is, perhaps, the Oak Eggar, the female of which, of a 
beautiitul soft ochreous fawn in colour, is even larger than the 
female Emperor, while the male, of a_ rich 
chestnut with a paler bar across the wings, is 
rather smaller. Some years ago, when living 
in the middle of a town of considerable size, 
having a population of about 40,000 people, | 
had in an outbuilding in the small garden a 
number of chrysalides of various sorts. One day 
| became aware that the garden was full of large 
moths, which were dashing in all directions. 
They were male Oak Eggars, and their appear- 
ance was the first intimation we had that a 
lemale of the species had emerged from one of 
the chrysalides in the outbuilding. ‘Those males 
must have come along distance through streets 
and over house-tops, guided unerringly to the 
single female through all the distracting scents 
of a centre of human population. Again, I have 
sat with a female Oak Egear beside me at the 
windward corner of a large meadow, and have 
posted a look-out down at the furthest leeward 
angle of the same field, where there was a view 
over a wide tract of open country. Within a 
few minutes the look-out signalled to me from 
about three hundred yards away that a male W/NGLESS 
moth had passed him, and in a few minutes 
more it, the first suitor, had arrived. It was soon followed 
by another and another, and so continuously for an hour 
they came, first looming into sight from as far down wind as 
the look-out could see, in due time passing him and working 
their way up to where I and the female waited. The keenness 
of the scent differs perceptibly in individual specimens. The 
moth has a zigzag, wavering flight; but sometimes an ardent 
wooer will come singularly direct up into the wind, while 
others will quarter laboriously over the field, like a setter 
before the guns, making slow progress, and at times even 
losing the scent and (faint-hearted swains!) giving up the quest 
altogether. If a moth passes the female and gets any distance 
up into the wind, it becomes at fault, and has to cast about till it 
cuts the trail again ; but, at least in a light breeze, they can still 
find it for some two or three yards to windward of the lady, and 
from such a short distance will often come back almost in a bee- 
line to where she is sitting. Nor is it necessary that the female 
should be so advantageously exposed as when placed in a muslin- 
covered box in the open. She may be carried in the pocket, 
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shut up ina box (which presumably must not be air-tight), and, 
even though the person carrying her be constantly moving, 
the males will come and flutter round him. Even the box 
in which a female has been placed retains a_ reminiscence 
of her presence, and has been known to continue to 
attract males for a day or two alter the inmate had been 
removed, 

Another moth in which the sense is strongly developed is 
the common Vapourer, the insect which is so unpleasantly 
familiar to Londoners by reason of the fact that its larva 
constitute the “ caterpillar plagues ” by which the trees in Hyde 
Park and other open spaces in London are sometimes visited. 
In the case of the Vapourer, the female moth has practically no 
wings, or 
only the 
rudiments of 
wiGes, 
which are 
useless for 
purposes of 
flight, so 
that she 
does not 
look in the 
least like a 
moth, but is 
a mere little 
downy blob 
of silky 
wrey, not OAK EGGAR MOTH: MALE. 
unlike a 
willow catkin. ‘There are, perhaps, a dozen species of moths 
in Great Britain of which the females are simply debarred 
from flying, and spend all their lives either (as do the 
female Vapourers) sitting contentedly on the cocoon from 
which they have emerged, finally laying their eggs thereupon 
and dying without having travelled an inch since — they 
became moths, or else (and these are the majority of the 
wingless species) merely crawling up the trunk of the tree 
in the earth at the roots of which they have spent. their 
lives as pupa. It may be that in some kinds the females 
find the males when crawling up the tree; but more usually 
the whole burden of finding a mate must rest upon the 
male, which is able to fly and move about; and in all 
instances in which the females are apterous, or have but 
rudimentary wigs, the “ sembling ” fen ulty is more or less 

: highly developed. But, as has been said, it 





is probably present in greater or less degree 
in all moths, and experiment has made 
entomologists familiar with the hours of the 
day or night at which the pairing is done 
by different species; for it is by no meéans 
the same in ali cases. The males of the 
emperor, the Oak Eggar and the Vapourer 
all fly by day, and it is im =the heat 
of a bright sunny day with a light south 
or west wind that a female of any of 
these will call to her the largest number of 
lovers. Other species attract their consorts 
just at dusk; others, again, at various hours 
during the night; and some only in the early 
dawn. It is obviously impossible that Nature 
should leave the perpetuation of a species 
entirely to the chance of two specimens of a 
peihaps very small and inconspicuous insect 
happening to run against each other when on 
the wing. Very rare species would evidentiy 
be in constant danger of becoming extinct; so 
this strange sense has been developed whereby 
the male moth is guided to the presence of the 
female and the species is preserved. 

It has been demonstrated that the seat of this almost 
magical sense is in the antenna (commonly called * horns” 
or *“ feelers”), which protrude from the front of the insect’s 
head. On examination these organs are seen to vary in 
outward appearance largely in different species. In the majority 
of what are known as butterflies they are but thin, straight sticks, 
with club-heads like drum-sticks. In a few species which are 
classed as moths they assume something of the same form, but 
more commonly they appear in the females as mere thread-like 
filaments, while in the males (which do the scenting) they are 
notched, toothed, or very beautifully feathered, as shown in the 
photographs of the Oak Egyar and (especially) the Drinker 
moth. ‘lhough there are some baffling phenomena (moths with 
very thread-like antenna sometimes “sembling” powerlully), 
yet as a general rule it is in the species whereot the males have 
the antenna most highly specialised and most deeply feathered 
or pectinated (i¢., toothed like a comb) that the faculty 1s 
most acute and the manifestations of the “sixth sense’? most 
wonderful. rs Fs Me 
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OMERSET is a county of extremes in scenery. Phe 
7. tt ! {ed ! tT Haragry raised ab e sea 
The rugged Mendips to the east soar “aven 
wal ind are rich in the mountaimmous objects of crag 
indcavern. Tothe w tthe Ouant ks reach an altitude 
of 1,200!t., as an introductory region to Devon Moors and 
Pors. Ilestercombe itself 1s posed on the mean; but it enjoys 
e amenity tf these extremes, Paunton town, thou above 
the flats, lie ww O t itiy undulating plain of pr »verbially 
11 il 
What boar »en s, that hath ti iri the yund 

oy ' matcht by anv ground 
North of this plain, howe , the spurs and outlying hillocks of 
the Ouantocks thrust then \ out upon the level, and among 
idnmurably pla lto vet the southern sun and avoid the 
northern blast, and wit broad outlook upon the immediate 
inds and the distant hills, Hestercombe is set. So pleasant 
i te found early 1 f lhough only one of the six thing 
ff Kingston parish, it obtains separate mention in the Domesday 
Look, which tel us that “four thanes held it in the time of 
King Edward \fter the Conquest it passed throu several 


hands, and was held by the family of Meriet during the fourteenth 


century, at the close of which Sir Jolin Meriet’ 


and heir carried it to her husband John la Warre. 
: 


and increasing wealth and local importance, inter-marrying 


the lead hamiuite of the county, with Malets and 


ith Popbams and Wyndhams, but not, as it 
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descendants it lo continued. ‘They were men of considerable 
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happened, with 
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their near neighbours to the south, the Portmans of Orchard 

Portman, who have now become the possessors of Hestercombe. 

Taunton, whereas 

Orchard Wyndham is west of the Quantocks, on the edge of 
Both Orchards 

the place name, 


This Orchard hes two miles south of 
le xmoor. belonged anciently to men who bore 
and they only obtained their distinctive suffixes 

uried the estates to other Somerset 
Portmans’ name appears among. the 
county landowners certainly as early as Edward-.’s time, and 
William Portman gave lands to Taunton Priory in the early 
years otf the fitteenth century. 
and settled at 
match made a name and a fortune in the profession of the law 
and rose to be Lord Chief Justic e before his death in 1555: He 
ind his descendants added much to their acreage, and his vrand 
son, John, obtained a baronetcy in 1612. After his time, set in 
that tailure of male heirs which was especially rife among the 
owners of ere 


after their heiresses had 
shire families. The 


It was his son who married the 


Orchard heiress that place. The grandson of this 


it estates, as also with our Sovereigns, for a long 
period after the restoration of the Stewarts. Sir John Portman 
Lhe fourth had one 
, who ended the male line. But Sir John had also had 
four daughters, of whom one married Sir Edward Seymour of 
Berry Pomeroy in Devon. Of their numerous family the fifth 
son and a daughter named Anne seem to have been the favourites 
of their thrice-married but childless cousin. Sir Wiliiam, last of 
the Portmans, made Henry Seymour his heir, with remainder 
to Anne Seymour. She married in 1708 William Berkeley, 
head of a branch of the Berkeleys of Berkeley Castle, settled 


had four sons, of whom three died childless. 


son 
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of Commons. Their son, Coplestone Warre Bampfylde, was in 
Portman estates in possession of Hestercombe when Collinson wrote his * Ilistory 
ere, and they took of Somerset” at the close of the eighteenth century, and the 

was happening with respect to picture of the house and its environment in that publication was 
Hestercombe was passing drawn by its owner. It is exactly what we should expect from 
likewise obtained a its date. The old house of the Warres had given w iy to, or had 

was bestowed upon Sir been engulfed by, a great square structure pierced by rows of 

ficer in the Army and sat sash windows, but having architraves, pediments and other good 


Pe eg - 


~~ 
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aunton and Bridgwater in many Parliaments. 


His only 
predeceased him, so that when he died in 


1718, and. was 
oO rest with his ancestors in the family vault in Kingston 
h, it was his daughter who succeeded him. She, like Anne 
in, bad married a Devonshire man. 
tue family whose 


architectural features of the classic type. An indication of a balus- 
trade standing in front of the house leads one to suppose that there 
may have been a narrow terrace to the south. Otherwise the 
house rises sheer out of its undulating park set with a few clumps 
of trees and with a rolling woodland rising behind it to the north. 
These were days of the severest classicalism in architecture and 
of Capability Brown’s * natural” style in gardening, and the 


John Bampfylde 
nior representative alterwards became 
ltumore, and he sat for his native county in the House 
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he. 
irrangement at Llestercombe 
that Collinson describes it a 
und exquisitely embellishes 
transtormed, Qt the hou 
eluhteenth century work, wh 
been added to and overlaid 


Was no 


j i most ample, comfortall 
tecturally and decoratively iti 
Vi hit we, W ich we are 
fo avoid rather than to ¢ py 
ti regret that itd not ¢€ ip 
done, in order that it might | 
ind within the 
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the new gardens 
Lhen Hine archi- 

tureemp asises 
the contrast rather 
trongly. The dif- 


lerence between 


house and garden 
] urely more 
than one of shape 
and structure. It 
ite deeper. It is 
In the spirit and 
thee ence. Who 
ever it was that 


iltered the Bamp- 
ry | ssi 
was evidently one 


ide cia nouse 


of that large class 
of Victorian archi 
tects who did not 
understand what 


was and who 
lacked feeling both 
for either form and 
It is unin- 
unin- 


tvie 


surtace. 
ormed and 
pired clerk's 
et out 
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o fully came up to these ideals 
‘most admirably improved by art, 

1 by taste.” The place is now 
e we need not say much, The 
ich was fairly good of its age, has 


a nineteenth century manner, and 


t done at a fortunate moment or by a happy hand, It 


and 
one of the many productions of the 


well-placed home, but archi- 


beginning to look upon as ex unples 
rhe chief feeling it excites is one 
the time when it was 


e treatment alt 


ave come under the same guidance 
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SUNDIAL 
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formed, 


part 


have 
barring, 


Phe windows must with 
their d arch traves and thick ot a 
considered composition in conjunction with rusticated coigns, bold 
The effect of this was quite 
lass, and the new windows, 


security. original 


moulade sash 
cornice and pedimented ‘parapets. 
destroved bv the insertion of plate 
upper storey, show no relation to the older 


o 
~ 


principally in the 


ones below in shape, size, style, or detail. The tower may 
have some affinity with French Renaissance, but none with 
english Palladian work. Turn now to the more structural 
parts of the new gardens, to the orangery, the rotunda and 
the retaining wails at the head of the two water-terraces. 


The first thing that strikes one about these erections is that they 
There may be those to whom the 
sym- 


undoubtedly do possess style. 

stvie Is not 
pathetic, but there 
can be no one who 
can deny its pre- 
sence. Moreover, 
it ap- 
parent that the 
style possesses 
two all-important 
characteristics. It 
shows a full know- 
of, and 
loyal adherence to, 
the principles and 
the practice of past 


is clearly 


ledge a 


ages of architec- 
ture. Yet there 
is no dull subser- 
vience, no mere 
copying. The 
whole realm of 


formal gardening, 
Italian, French 
and English, has 
been industriously 
and intelligently 
surveyed. But 
that been 
understood and 
absorbed, the de 
signer of the 
Hestercom be 
gardens 

then thought 


having 


has 


‘COUNTRY LiFe, for 
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elf. He ha It l 

I the te, the pecu 

iar character of il materials, 
the manifold mo {fm rn 
irdeni t articular habits 
{ moder li 1] iS pon- 
ered how the tullest architec- 
tural expr m, the compiletest 
wsthetic realisation, could be 


ewiven und reach ot 
Whatever 


nd i enuity, ol hail 


invention 
won 


| learning, he has given tothe 

‘ ln Phat 1 why it ha 
tyle It is the vork of a par- 
ticular ma I i particular piace, 
would have given another 


pect to another place, just as 
s place could have had anothet 
ispect given to it by another 


But only thi 


man. man working 
n this place could have given 
us precisely the re it which 
is been attained. It is indi 
vidual inadouble way. There 1s 


i geological as we as a human 
ividuality. Tllaving a garden 
! ind Stateline to create 
wid kenelish lana ip ana 
ittached to a late Lengh house, 
\ir. Lutvens had first to « 
hier what ”y ol architecture 
e would adopt as the ground- 
ork of hi en The pic- 
tures will show that he has had 


in mind the period of William III. 


the time 


iim of E 


lizabethan and fa ean gar 
dens were ela orate, but mall. 

\ man of large mind and princely 1 
plan one that covered thirty acre 


contemporaries could carry 


or 
as 
Pn 


deas like 
s, but neithe 
it out; Wilton, with 
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Lord Bacon could 
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was considered prodigious at the 
time, The however, 
did things on a more amLitious 
I.ven under Louis XIII., 
vreat men, such as Richelieu at 
Rueil, and Gaston d’Orleans at 
the Luxembourg, made vast 
gardens. ‘The latter are spoken 
of by John Evelyn in 1644 as 
being ‘an English mile in com- 
And when he 
the terraces and plats, 
walks and 


Kren i, 


S ale. 


” 
passe. has de- 
scribed 
the 


on to speak of 


groves, he goes 


fields, 
some ot 


“whole 
meadowes, boscages, 


them containing divers ackers.” 


Under Louis XIV. Le Notre 
gave further extension to this 
system, and French ideas be- 


came dominant in England alter 
the Restoration. In the 
of the seventeenth century John 
Kea had considered that an acre 
and a-half was ground enough 
even for anobleman’s flower and 
Before the 
end of the century many of the 
extensive 
dept ted by Kip were ¢ mpi ted 
or in band. An KE 
impress 


middie 


vevetable vardens. 


schemes of grounds 
izabethan 
therelore, be 
that 


space, 


should, 
for 

only a 
Intimate 


reserved designs 
include small 
or for formal 
sures isolated in natural grounds. 
Where, as at 
a complete formal scheme ot 


enclo 


Hlestere ombe, 
considerable extent, 
indeed, of very diversified 
features and incidents, but all 
brought within the one general 


composed, 


design, is to be carried out, a later style is certainly preterable, 


and Mr; Lutyens has done right to choose it. 


orangery, the pedimented 


But though 


alcoves, 
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the inserted niches, the great gateposts, we are strongly iron and not by walls, you see the whole at once be vor 
reminded ot the age of Anne, we are still more powerfully struck what part of the garden of parterre you will.” It was such 
by the originality of the architectural treatment and the totally taste 
different spirit with which the laying out of the ground is 
approached. The old school of formalists aimed at banishing 
Nature, just as the later landscapists sought to banish formalism. 


it was this fashion of attempting on a large scale what hac 
been intended, and rightly used, on a small scale—that brought 
the formal system into deserved disrepute, and led to its entire 


disuse. An uninteresting vastness, a dull sameness, a we 
Our best school of to-day, at the head of which are to be found reiteration, 


Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Peto, rightly insist upon combining the english 
two. John Rea considered that “the most graceful ground is 


irylny 
a mindless commonplace, began to spread 


. Ver 
country places, and a “return to Nature” was in 


consequence preached. ‘That ultimately led to a style which 


geen cee 





Copyright. THE ROTUNDA ENTERED FROM THE EAST .WATER-TERRACE., ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
an entire level,” while ‘*hagging grounds uncapable to be cast starting on wholly different principles, produced a résult equally 
into a Level seldom make handsome gardens.” ‘This “ casting dull, similar and commonplace. Whatever other fault \ 
into a Level’ was the great endeavour, to be reached with great future critic may find with the work of the present hool, 
labour and expense. Then followed the change from the solid these three are certainly avoided in good examples such a 
enclosing wall to the clairveyée, and to the practice admired that at Hestercombe. Even in the matter of the choice and 
by Detoe when he says that “in very large and well treatment of his material, Mr. Lutyens has succeeded in bringing 
disposed gardens the greatest pleasure of all is that the about the desired partnership of Nature and of Art. He has 


divisions of the whole, being only made by balustrades of taken what was near at hand. [or all dresswork he has used 
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Son t rious a ir from the Ham Hlill district. lor the 
eral walling a rough self-splitting and unworked stone from 
neighbourhood is employed. But the totally different pro 

rtio! and illerent manner in which these two contrasting 
ibstances are used in the case of a roofed edifice and in 
CASC { a mere retaining wall, give the keynote of Mr. 
LLutyens'’s lea idea. ‘The orangery is a house, a complete 
midi , a worl f than in ! most artificial manner, that is in 

( USsi y Ilere is no place for natural ruggedness, but 

wy line mater e ilely rought. Ilam Hill stone therefore 
ul pre ute it ubstance, and ts treated with a good 
| of elaboration. Even the much-projecting but very thin 
modillioned fhit f the eaves, which are usual in this style 
bu » tnt habitually of W vl, are ot this tone, ot 

rT the extren tenacity and durability enable it to be 
fully used in this pseudo-legitimate position, where it will 
last much er and need much less repair than wood would 
ha r Pilaster niche architraves, pediments, all well 
moulded, are present, wiile the ends have the turther ornament 

f crisply rved festoo of truit and flowers and coats of arms 

framed by boldly-designed cartouche but though the building 

Is essentially ot are Stone richiyv wrought, its position in 
enera enue being the first step from artifice to Nature 

not for ten. It inds on a base of rough, thinly laminated 
rubble stone, the mortar f which is kept so well back from the 
face that it almost looks like dry walling. Panels of the 
une work are also introduced above, and the rustication 
{ pilasters is done in stone of similar quality, but slightly 
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or enchained, but allowed free agency within recognised limits. 
That is true not merely of the method in which the architectural 
featuces are treated, but also of the system on which the tract ol 
ground occupied has been manipulated. Phat subject, however, 
must be p stponed fora week, when a second set of illustrations 
of these gardens will be offered. a 


PHEASANT-LORE 
LEAD 2 A - 4 4. 

T is possible that in that gastronomically delightful Land of 
Cocagne, where “ Little birds fly about with the true 
pheasant taint And the geese are all born with a liver 
complaint,” archives are kept in which may be found whole 
chapters dealing with the legends and traditions concerning 

the pheasant. Unfortunately, no transcript is known to have 
been made. The original, alas! remains inaccessible in the 
culinary paradises of that elusive I] Dorado, and only fragments 
have come to us, and those materialised from their pristine 
etherealness. From one of these it would appear that the 
resplendent birds—one of which, we may remember, caused such 
dire consternation to that heroic sportsman Mr. Briggs when it 
was “ flushed"’ beneath his very nose—were possibly the frst 
inhabitants of Colchis to greet the eyes of the famous Jason as the 
buffeted Argo made its way up the river Phasis. [tis not recorded 
that they supplied any of the ingredients to the renowned cauldron 
of Medea; but tradition affirms that on his homeward voyage 
Jason brought some pleasants back with him, and thereby 
endowed Europe with a. possession 
wstheticaliy and gastronomically pre 
cious. The latter virtue seems to 
have been the more apprec lated; the 
gourmands of old Kome_ enthusiasti 
cally recognised the succulence of the 
gorgeous bird, and pheasants’ brains 
were among the items that went to 
the composition of the stupendous dish 
which that Gargantuan glutton Vitel- 
lius styled the Shield of Minerva. 
Doubtless the imperial chef was wont 
to declare of the “Shield” that its 
restorative qualities were powerful 
enough to make old men young again; 
so in this way the pheasant obtained 
poetic justice for its exclusion—if indeed 
it was —from Medea’s hotch - pot 
warranted to effect a similar rejuvena- 
tion. We get another broken light of 
pheasant-lore in the “Vow of the 
Pheasant,’ of which old histories tell. 
Gibbon, for instance, narrates how 
Philip the Good of Burgundy vowed 
on the pheasant to wrest Constanti- 
nople from the power of the infidel, 
incorporating the oath ina pageant ol 
barbaric symbolism. The words of the 
Vow of the Pheasant have been pre 
served, and suggest a queer amalgam 
of Christianity and paganism : “ Je voue 
a Dieu... et Ala trés glorieuse Vierge 


~ 
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And the question naturally suggests 
wrought and surface pomted. <As the orangery is the most itself, Why should the pheasant be selected to give sanction to 


polished piece ol bul ling in the vardens, so is the outside 

ling of the main terraced garden the most rugged and simple. 
It is all of rubble tone, t iken as it comes, lhe buttresses are 
primitive type, the wall is uncoped, and the doorways and 


vnnacle ire all roughly treated in the same material. It is the 


last Outwork of man on the edge of Nature. Halfway between 
these two extremes is the treatment of the rotunda and of the 
head walls of the water-terrace Here the walls are coped with 
moulded Ham Hill stone. Of the same material are the balus- 
tradings, the niches, the arches and the vreat keystones whose 
incones are masques spouting water. Dut the whole of the 
alli is of rubble roughly used, while it is slightly wrought for 
pilasters, architraves and end pillars The feeling that garden 
uchitecture should exhibit some kinship with Nature was 
present in the minds of the formalists of old. But they could 
only invent artificial rustications and grottoings to represent this 
idea. Mr. Lutyens reaches it by using the most natural-looking 
materials he can find, and by leaving them as far as possible in 
the most natural state. The liberally-used and many-shaped 
lairways, Which crop up al every rise in the ground, and the 


great extent of flagved spaces and pathways, are all of rough- 

lged and rough-surlaced paving such as readily becomes 

weathered and mossed, and in whose crannies and cracks minute 

growths can find root. hus, though the lines are straight 

and shapes formal, though man has distinctly asserted his empire 
; 


over this set of enclosures and compartments, he wishes his 
ty to be as mild as possible, Nature is uot to be extinguished 


the vow? A good deal of erudition and ingenuity has been 
expended in search of the origin of the observance. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that both the peacock and the pheasant 
(the latter being a sort of understudy of its yet more resplendent 
companion in royalty) were in a manner emblematic of Iris, 
and Iris was invariably associated with the * great oath ot 
the gods ” on the water of Styx, which she is sent to fetch from 
Vartarus. And in the sacred writings the coupling of Iris, the 
Rainbow, with the Divine promise is familiar to all. Given the 
association of the pheasant with Iris, the the ry is plausible 
enough, and it is at least possible that the iridescent plumage of 
the bird may be sufficient to support it. Of quite a different 
character is the myth that made the pheasant the bird into 
which the hapless Itys, and, according to some accounts, Itylus, 
both victims to the murderous jealousy of their mothers, were 
metamorphosed. Even assuminy that the bird was what we 
know as the pheasant, it would be hopeless to seek a special 


significance in its choice. It has been remarked as some- 
what surprising that Shakespeare makes scarcely any reference 
to the pheasant. That it was in high repute for the table 


in his time there can be no doubt. Henry VIII. is said to 
have set the fashion of having pheasants included in the royal 
menu; Massinger mentions larded pheasants, and—fearful as it 
seems to us—“‘pheasants drenched in ambergris.” Ot Len 
Jonson’s Surly it is recorded that — 

He doth at meals alone his pheasant cat 

Which js main greatness, 
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A writer of about the same period speaks o: them as being ia 
some places so plentiful as to be thought nothing of. The 
passage in the * Winter’s Tale” where the pheasant is mentioned 
has puzzled a good many people. Autolycus, posing as an 
influential courtier, asks the terrified Shepherd, “* What advocate 
hast thou” to the king? The Shepherd, probably not having 
the remotest notion what an ‘** advocate” is, says that he doesn’t 
know. His son, who is still more besotted with fear than hi 
father, interpos 


ss, “* Advocate ’s the court word for pheasant : 
say you have none,” whereupon the Shepherd obediently adds, 
** None, sir; | have no pheasant, cock nor hen.”” Malone suggests 
that the Clown meant to say, ** Advocate was the Court word for 
‘ present’’’—-no very erroneous detinition—but that in his fright 
he mispronounced it “ pheasant,” which his father blindly 
adopted. Another book which was doubtless familiar to Shake- 
speare, having run into several editions before his date, the 
“ Hortus Sanitatis,” describes a method of catching pheasants 
which. will scarcely recommend itself to sportsmen of to-day. 
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Zhe Works of W. Ee. Henley (6 vols.\. (David Nutt.) 


LIEN the first tl ree of these volumes appear ad, the oppor 
tunity was taken to recall some of the characteristics of the 
writer, These were, in a sense, more important than his 
actual work, Mr. Ilenley was a centre of inspiration for 
many of the most brilliant men of his time, and the 
influence ot his thought and style is still to be observed in 

the current literature of the day, sometimes in an imitation that borders on 
the burlesque, but more often in a turn of phrase or point of view. Pie 
works themselves do noi read so well now as when they were written 
Che author lived in the intellectual heart of his time, and gave « xpres-ion to 
t philosophy that was in the making and a liberal creed which was not 
perlectly articulate, When he wrote his famous essay on Stevenson, 
there were two or three who recognised that the apparent hostiity displayed 
towards his early friend was an accident only, and that its outline was 
exaggerated owing to a cerlain want of lucidity in thought and expression. 
Phe truth was that R. LS. had broken away from the ideals that he and 
his friend cherished together at the beginning of their career, and Henley, 
in the belief that he had remained absolutely true to them, was anxious to 
exj lain and justily the true faith, If he thought it necessary to say hard things 
about Stevenson on ti way, that was simply because, when intent on attaining 
a distinct end, he was in the habit of sparing neither friend nor foe. But we 
h 





ye always been of opinion that if the sense of that essay had been given with 
greater moderation and sobriety, it would have carried the convictions of 


many with it, And so it is with a mixture of feelings that we read once 


more those strong utterances. They excite the same sympathy that they ever 
did with the writer's contempt for what is futile, sentimental and tawdry 
in contemporary literature They show that he possessed just views 
with regard to language and litera ure. At the same time, they are choke- 


lull of perversities that convince no one. Perhaps the most central and 
illuminating essay is that entitled **A Note on Romanticism.” Henley 
was a man of extremes an‘, if he adopted a view, was accustomed to enforce 
it with all the vigour of an energetic mind and the resources of a copious 
vocabulary. To him Romanticism was not a passing fashion, but literature 
itself, or, in his own words, ** Eighteen thirty lias been called the Ninety 


three of the arts,” and he goes on to say that it was not a revolt, but a 





revolution, When that utterance is borne in mind it will becon 
easy to understand why his high priests afterwards wer Dumas per 
in prose and Byron in poetry. Ilis alleviance to them was of no 
milk-and-water description, the flash of real anger came to his face when oi 
hinted at a fault in them Consequently, the ** Cloak and Rapier School 
had his entire support. His own ** Song of the Sword ” would have shown 


—even if there had been no criticism in prose to substantiate it—that Llood 
and fighting, midnight adventur by land and sea, love in the style of a 
D’Artignan, and ambition on the Napoleonic scale, were what he most prized, 
It was pathetic that it should be so. He himself, with his broad shoulders 
and reckless temperament, might, under different circumstances, have been a 
corsair or a brigand; but, by the irony of fate, he was tethere:! to a desk all 
his life, and those gallant and great days that he wrote about and spoke 
about with so much enthu.iasm were only known to him at second hand, The 
fact that nobody in the England of his time was better up in the annals of 
pugilism than Henley illustrates this. tle knew the deeds of all the boxers 


and bruisers whose performances used to be described with so much 


gusto in Se’s Life, and he could check statements about them with the 
certainty of a minute historian There was scarcely a blow, a_ tric 

ora fall at the game which he did not know end name, yet boxing as an 
amusement was out of the question, He felt his lameness more than 
most would have done. Occasionally a man with only one leg gets into 


the way of going about with a considerable amount of activity; bat 
Ilenley could not do this. And it was a pathetic spectacle to see him 
chained to his books and doomed to know of sport only at second hand, while 
constitution, temperament and physiqu: all fitted him to take an active part in 
it. Robert Louis Steveusun, in one of his essays, says that lawismen can 
often write the romance of the sea better than those who are more familiar 
with it, and Henk y’s isolation probably lent a glamour to romantic adventure 
which would have faded if he had been more active. It is curious to note how 
things have changed since his-time. To-day romance has gone out of fashion 
once more. Introspection, which he hated, has become the stock-in-trade 
of nearly every popular novelist. The problem play and the problem novel 
have increased enorm yusly in spite of all the maledictions he hurled at them 
Phe strong language itself has gone very much out of vogue, and the writer of 
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covered with a cloth on which this bird is painted LOW iself 
to the pheasant, which follows this man so covered, who d 
not retire or fly, and at last the pheasant is caught in a net by 


the fowler’s mate lying in wait. This bird,” it add liy 
beak into the ground and believes itself to be altogether hn 
this way.””) After all, this is not much worse than the method 
described by Gav in his “ Rural Sports.” “ The springing 


pheasant,” he tells us, at the sound of the doy, * to some tree 
repairs,” and stays there motionless with terror 


Pill the sure fowler with a sudden aim 
Krom the tall beugh precipitates th ' 
Which recalls the familiar joke of the Frencimin who wa 


observed stalking a pheasant which was stepping leisurely alon 
before him. Adjured by his host not to shoot the bird walking 
he returns the reassuring reply, “leh, non, mon ami, | do wait 
till he stop!”’ Wabrer Richarps. 


TURE 
/ \ Y 

_ 4e 
to-day prides himself far mot m th of a r and vei li 
instrument than on that power of bludgeoning w h Ilenlev so ereatly pri 
And it must be confessed that some of his other judgements have failed to 
produce the eflect expected of them kor a while after the publication of 
his essays on Burns, Scotland seemed wildly indignant with the man who | 
dared to analyse the sources from which the nat | poet had derive 
his verse, who ridiculed **To Mary in [Ieaven, ind uvgested that 
the heroine of this effusion was no better than sl ; ld hav en It wa 
scarcely recoeniced even at the time that th this did not mean so mu 
to Ilenley as to his Scotch readers, and that the very fin | nobl ribute 
which he paid to Burns came with perfect naturalness from his 
Ile was quite aware himsell that he ox sionally dotted an ‘i with 
uy unnecessary splash, or crossed a ‘*t with a | pen, t th wer 
faults belonging to his. style. Hiis limitations are most clearly sees 
in his essay on Ilenry Fielding, where, alter pouring much co npt 


on Thackeray, and finding fault with Scott or not going far enough, 
he, tn his turn, fails to praise the greatest nove listim the Enelisin lat tige witl 


the discernment that might have becn xpecter, II ippears to credit Mreldin 


with as much seif-consciousness as was possessed by Charl Dickens, and i 
for ever seeking out some detail of his personality tostead of crasping the sunt 
and splendid whole [To many the most interesting of all his « ivS Was that 
which comes at the end of the sixth volume and is called ** A Critic of At 
It is about that fascinating and delightful genius who went by the name of 
** Bob” Stevenson, Ostensibly it was about Vel quez, but Henley had 


lived in such close comradeship with KR. L. S. in Bohemian days that it wa 


impossible for him to write without an intimate tou hh wich w do not find 


in many of his essavs, Ile tells us of the time when ** Bob” came to see hi 


cousin where he lay ill in’ his” bed, row l y manuscript, an 
‘“haled him out into the open air, taught him to drink and thir 
to swallow formulas’ of every wt, to see that he could not it 
his life in Edinburgh, that art and lif ind morals were not ma 
in that unnatural way, that the true God was no of that part ' 
midele-class device, and that tl recht et of thines was to get out 
into the open, cleanse your 1 and pirit in the ant “ n 
fashion and = push orth into th Infinit o your own cc ount.’ Ile 
coes on to say that R. I S. wa favoured bevond Fortune’s wont in 
having h cousin for a mentor, The following en ine picture Henley 
vives is that which the y rer man iw of Steve when they went 
into the room where he was: ‘** What they got in his room w t Someo 
bright-eyed, a little flushed, ever yurteous, ever kindly, ever humorous, 
taking any bit of the [ verse as his theme, d inting upon it as if he had 
a prescriptive right in it, and delighting everyone who listened by t 
unfailing excei ence, wisdeum, sanity (however in it ned at times) of 
what he had to Says a friend of his and mine Ile was commen 
lary, al that should go on " r (;000d commentary on whatever Grod 
iw fit to provi It seems to me to dwindle the a catio of th 
Universe that it can no longer serve for | interpretations li 1 tab 
it, is Bob caught in tl LC olf walking the heights, and discoursing 
he went, on thin bove him and below And had Lewis liv to reassert 
himself, in the warm body, as he went on til the nd a rting himsel n 
cold print; and had it been possible for any of us to sit and heed wi 
these two——the Master and the Pupil talked of That which is, 1 t which 
must be and That which may be: then should we hav | ' i ut est 
that speech can do, It is a pleasant end to a book, th ctual clo sf which 
may be now applied to the writer hin If **§ doe, frater, ue la so | 
leave him / 


LITERARY NOTES. 


I] was lmpossttl that Mr Ine th Gr um ould tad out ot rf 
lection, Ilis ** Golden Ace will for ever and ways be treasure of tl 
young; but he writes so little that it came with something of a sho » fi 
that without noise of trumpet he had produ 1 new book. It ie into 
the ollice, and the first thin y that struc us was tl prettiness of the Ui 
The Wind in the | ilows (Methuen). Then when the name ol t wuthor 
was found b low, and a most hentiul fronts ree by Mr. Graham | rtsol 
opposite the title-pave, we te n to torm I pations that were no 
disappointed, ‘And a river went out of Eden” is the 1 ol Mr B&R rtson’s 
picture, a title that suits the illustration 1 the book. We have heard from Mr 
Roosevelt and others that t!e fashion of causin inimals to tell their st 
and converse like human beings is a bad one, that it k s loll ul 

in natural history and a great many o'her evils which have been very fully 
described. Bat wher writer lik Vir. Kenn Graham nes along, | 
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ts t t retical pr sitions, and coing to work in what is admitte ‘ly a 
vr ' | uct s in producing something that is absolutely 
! The persor es of this litthe comedy are several homely animals, 
! rat, the mole, the badger, the toad, the weasel and the stoat. In 
thei ! they ar he most modern of pe ypl 1 statement which we 
wou l to su tanti al one by means ol a quotatl yn.” rine { slowing, 
t i nel ater of 1 persons, Is a p e ol very twenticth century 
‘ versitior *** Nos n’t the ducks neither,’ replicd the Rat cheerfully. 
They say, ** j t fellows be allowed to do what they like wen they 
ul thev | instead of otrer fellows sitting on banks and watching 
them lt tin n ng remarks and poetry and things about them ? 
Whats / t allis! Phat’s what the ducks say.’ ‘So itis, so it is,’ said 
the Mole wit reat heart $ ‘No, it isn’t !’ cried the Rat indignantly. 
*Well, then, it isn’t, it isn’t,’ replied the Mole soothingly. *But what [ wanted 
t you was, won't you tal me to call on Mr. Toad? I’ve heard 
al t him, and I do so want to make his acquaintance.’ 
*Why certainly,’ said the yod-natured Rat, jumping to his feet and 
nissing poetry from his mind = for th day ‘Get the boat 
out, and we'll | | ip there at once It’s never the wrong time 
iwllon Toad, Early or late he’s always the same fellow \lways good. 
te red, always vlad to you, always sorry when you go!’ But it must 
not be thought that Mr. Grahame confines himself to this kind of realism, 
Phose who | fied | Golden Age” will remember the exquisite verbal 
' i which enhanced the beauty of that beautiful book. rhis volume 
about in pass sof the same kind, lak ti following as an example, 
It is a painting of mntry lile that Mr, Thowas Ilarcdy himself could not 
The cep ran huddling together against the hurdles, blowing out 
t ! tr nd stamping with deiicate fore-feet, their heads thrown bac 
t t liel tream 1 ‘from the crowded sheep-pen into the frosty air, as 
t! two animals hast yy in high spirits, with much chatter and laughter.” 
\i this is only one of un y passages that we have noted for quotation, 
We must tent our \ with adding to it only one other the tollowing 
wor ' { har t, which we think will commend itself greatly to our 
' rs oo ¢ illy then, and with seeming indifference, the Mole turned his 
to th rvest that was being gathered in, the towern, wagons 
mn their stra , t us, | ‘rowing tricks, and the large moon rising 
' I ' ted witl heave Ile talked of the reddening apples 
rou of ul brownit nuts, of jams and preserves and the distilling 
ol cor , till by easy staves such as these he reached mid-winter, its hearty 
joys and its snug home life, and then he became simply lyrical.” Embedded 
mt text, too, are a few little poems that make us wish that the author had 
been more prodigal of them They are, in a sense, childish, and yet how 
i hed, how i I first we shall quote is the ** Ducks’ Ditty” 


All along the backwater, 
Phrough the rushes tall, 
Ducks are a-dabbling, 


Ducks’ tails, dra * tails 


Vellow feet a-quiver, 
Vellow bills all out of sight 


BIG GAME 
J Te d 4 
mS fil. most important question to be 
con dered bry anyone who has 
at heart the preservation of the 
dwindling numbers of big game 
which still lurk in out-ol-the way 
corners of the world, is the formation and 
proper care Of gan reserves. Those 
of o huge a character as  Yellow- 
stone Park mm America require avery 
large annual expenditure to render them 
efficient, and in many cases, particularly 
in British Columbia, to which my remarks 
im oth article are intended chiefly to 
apply, smaller reserves would prove quite 
is efficient and a good deal cheaper. ‘They 
would answer the same purpose as do 
sanctuaries in the deer forests of Scotland. 
lake any ordinarily-situated forest in the 
North of Scotland, abolish its sanctuary, 
wd in a few years what do you find? 
Smaller heads, poorer beasts and a general 
falling offallround. The effect, if you go 
on long enough, is precisely the same in > wf } 
any big-game district, though the results 
at first are not so apparent, for the # &. Tate. 
animals’ are living under more natural 
conditions and have a wider range. Most sportsmen who 
hunt ia British Columbia expect to kill sheep, goats and deer. 
by far the finest sport is afforded by the first-named of these 
three animals, and consequently, both in numbers and size, he is 
In districts where formerly heads of 45in. and longer 
were obtained, a man is now considered lucky it he gets one of 





dwindling 
32in. Natural causes have something to do with it: sheep scab, 
mountain lions, eagles, hard winters, but last but not least, 
hunters. Mr. W. Tl. Hornaday, the director of the New York 
Zoological Gardens, writes as follows: “I am compeiled to 
believe that unless several great provincial game and forest 
reserves are at once set aside in British Columbia, the mountain 
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Slushy green undergrowth 
Where the roach swim— 
Here we keep our larder, 
Cool and full and dim. 


Every one for what he likes ! 
iVe like to be 

Heads down, tails up, 
Dabbling free ! 


High in the blue above 
Swifts whirl and call— 
We are down a-dabbling 
Up tails all!” 

Another that we shall give ourselves the pleasure of transcribing is the 
Toad’s last little song : 


** The Toad—came—home ! 
There was panic in the parlour and howling in the hall, 
There was crying in the cow-shed and shrieking in the stall, 
When the Toad—came—home ! 
When the Toad—came—home ! 
There was smashing in of window and crashing in of door, 
There was chivying of weasels that fainte 1 on the floor, 
When the Toad—came—home ! 


sang! go the drums ! 
The trumpeters are tooting and the soldiers are saluting, 
And the cannon they are shooting and the motor-cars are hooting, 


As the Hlero comes ! 


Shout—lHlooray ! 

And let each one of the crowd try and shout it very lou i, 
In honour of an animal of whom you're justly proud, 

For it’s Toad’s—-great—day !’ 

The book is one of those that defy inalysis, but we imagine that our readers 
will have no difficulty in forming a good idea of its contents from these 
passages. It seems to us that Mr. Kenneth Grahame has succeeded where so 
many have faile|, because he makes no pretence of keeping to literal truth as 
regards the lives of his animal fersonae dramatis. They talk sufficiently like 
very modern boys and girls, and the conventions in regard to them are simply 
tossed out of the window, so that the imagination of the author can 
riot on at will over a thousand scenes of which many are beautiful and all 
amusing, 

Ihe Italian Government has this year decided to expend a sum of money 
on the excavation of Herculaneum, and public interest in that city of buried art 
treasures has consequently revived. Ihe publication of Miss Ethel Ross 
Barker’s finely-illustrated volume, usted Herculaneum (A. and C, Black), is 
therefore most timely. Miss Biurker gives an interesting description of 
Ilerculaneum as it is at present; but in her review of the situation it is 


surprising to find no mention of Professor Wal.Jstein, whose energetic repre- 


sentations to the Italian Government have produced such good results 
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sheep of that province are doomed to extinction. In total numbers 
the sheep of southern British Columbia are already down toa very 
low point. Many an Eastern sportsman has gone to that country 
to kill a big ram, worked hard, spent nearly, or quite, 1,o00dol., 
and returned empty handed because of the scarcity of sheep.” 
In British Columbia only about one-tenth of the country is 
properly settled, leaving an area of something like 280,009 square 
miles in which hunting can be obtained. Game reserves would 
probably preserve some of our most valuable big game from 
destruction. ‘The whole stock of game in the districts in which 
the reserves were situated wou'd increase, and when the stock 
became too great for the area of ground in the reserve there 
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would be a natural overflow of adult males into the surrounding 
country. Ina letter received from Mr. A. Bryan Williams, the 
Provincial Game-Warden at Vancouver, he says: “I am of the 
opinion that these reserves should not be of large extent and 
only one or two in the Province. There should be other 
reserves created in many different parts of the country, capable 
of being carefully watched by the Deputy Game-Warden of the 
district. It is no use creating enormous reserves which cannot 
receive adequate protection except at very great expense.” ‘The 
iatter is a point which I think is apt to be lost sight of when 
questions of this nature arise. Peopie turn up their noses at 
sugyestions of a small nature and want, to put it 
vulgarly, “*to go the whole hog.” ‘What do we 
want with small reserves?” they say. ‘* Let’s have a 
good big one and do the thing properly.” They do 
the thing properly up to a certain point, but when the 
first glow of righteous enthusiasm has died off they begin 
to lose interest, carping remarks are made about un- 
necessary expense, the whole thing coliapses and the 
superior person says “I told you so!” I thoroughly 
agree with every word that Mr. Williams has written, 
and only wish he could get some of “the powers that 
be’ to look at things in the same light. He goes on to 
say: “Reserves should, however, be created at once. 
That is the main thing. Before long it will be hard 
to find suitable spots, destitute of either ranchers, miners, 
or timber men, all of whom would interfere with the 
protection of the game. When once a reserve is created, 
ne one except a game-warden should be allowed to put 
foot inside the reservation on any pretext whatever 
either with or without firearms. The only possible 
exception to this rule should be in the case of a proper 
person receiving a permit from the local vame-warden, 
and from him alone. This is imperative, as the official 
in charge of the reserve would then be in a position to 
know exactly who entered the reservation, and to whom 
passes were granted. The pass should be checked by 
the local warden when the person holding the permit 
left the reserve, and forwarded to the Provincial Game- 
Warden.” 

This method of procedure would be admirable, when 
the reserve was first organised, at any rate. Later on 
the severity of the regulations might be relaxed in a 
measure—that is, when the animals once knew where 
they could find protection, On my return from a hunting 
trip in the Lilloet district last December, | had a furthe: 
conversation with Mr. Williams on the subject, and 
discussed the matter with him from a practical point of 
view. There is a range of mountains about filty miles 
from the town of Lilloet which is ideally situated for 
a game reservation. The boundaries are natural, and 
doubtless in the other districts of East Kootenay, 
Cassiar, Okanagan, Similkameen and Vancouver similsat 
spots could be easily marked out. ‘These, of course, 
would all be, primarily, for big game. Near a great 
many of the towns are often to be found large, useless 
tracts of bog land which would make first-class 
duck reserves. As an example, | may mention that this 
fact has already been taken advantage of in the States, 
for round San [*rancisco are some enormous private preserves, 
which, though they are shot over toa certain extent, contain some 
of the largest flocks of wildfowl in California. The effects of a 
reserve in the Lilloet district would soon become very marked. 
lhe range of mountains which I have just mentioned is known 
among the Indians as the Yarlakan Range. There are always 
anumber of ewes to be found there; indeed, Yarlakan means 
“}}we Mountain.” In spite, however, of the numbers of ewes, 
the absence of lambs is noticeable. 1 must have seen some sixty 
or seventy ewes when I was hunting there, and do not believe 
there were more than half-a-dozen lambs all told. Their 
absence is usually ascribed to the depredations of eagles; but 
| agree with Mr. Williams in thinking the real reason is the 
fact that all the best rams are driven out of the country by 
sportsmen as soon as the rutting season commences. If this 
particular spot was made into a reserve, the sheep would increase 
in a short time, and, as I said before, a natural overflow 
consisting of adult males would result. But in the event of 
the game running short, all shooting should be stopped by law 
until the overflow from the reserve had restocked the country. 

In British Columbia, however, there is ove thing which will 
have to undergo a very radical change before we can hope to see 
reserves established with any prospect of success whatever. | 
refer to the “ Organisation of Districts.” To anyone who has 
not studied the question, this requires a little explanation. 
Section 12 of the Game Protection Act, 1898, of British 
Columbia reads as follows: “Sec. 12.—The provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to Indians or resident farmers in unorganised 
districts of this Province, with regard to deer killed for their own 
or their families’ immediate use, for food only, and not for the 
purpose of sale or traffic ; nor shall this Act apply in unorganised 
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districts to free miners actually engaged in placer mining o1 
prospection, or to surveying or engineering parties engaged in 
their duties, who may kill game for food, nor shall this Act apply 
to the Curator of the Provincial Museum, or his assistant, 
assistants, or agent (appointed by him in writing), while collect- 
ing specimens of natural history for the Provincial Museum, 
(a) Unorganised districts under this section shall be and mean 
such portions of the Province as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may, by proclamation in two successive issues of the 
British Columbia Gazette, define as such. (c) It shall not be lawful 
for Indians to kill does or fawns from the first day of February 
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until the first day of August. 1898, a. 24, 5.12; 1yo2, c. 28,5. 5; 
1gO5, C. 25, S- "tg Now alter this was passed the Government 
saw fit to declare the whole of the Province unorganised, with 
the exception of cities aud municipalities. Immediately after 
petitions came in from the electoral districts of Kamloops, 
Greenwood, Grand Forks, Okanagan, Similkameen and, later, 
one from Fernie also. In accordance with their request 
these districts were again declared organised. The whole of 
the rest of the Province is unorganised, though it is probable 
that the Columbia district and East Kootenay will shortly be 
placed on the same footing as Fernie and the other districts 
above-mentioned ; if, indeed, this is not already so. Now, so fat 
as farmers and surveying parties are concerned, little harm has 
been done, though giving them such privileges would be trouble 
some in the event of a game reserve being created in any 
unorganised district. The Indians may kill only deer; but the 
deer tribe includes moose and caribou, and there is nothing at 
present to prevent them killing the calves of these animals. 
Does and fawns are net allowed to be killed between February 
and August, but it is almost impossible to enforce this provision. 
The Indian question is a serious one, and though possibly it 
does not affect the majority of sportsmen who hunt in British 
Columbia, L., the companion I was hunting with, had bis chances 
of a good stag (to say nothing of sheep) quite spoilt by Indian 
meat-hunters. It was within a fortnight of the close season, 
and, having hunted sheep and goats, we were counting on 
vetting a good stag on our way back to Lilloet. When we 
reached the camp on which our hopes were fixed we found the 
whole place covered with signs of Indians and of dead and 
wounded deer. ‘he most irritating part of the whole thing was 
the discovery of some nice mule-deet heads which had been 
recently killed and left to rot. The y were, of course, of no use to 
the Indians, who do not value them as trophies and are forbidden 
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he may kill pheasants, black-game, partridges and other game- 
and this almost within the city 


Mr. Williams tells 


ible men riding along the 


birds on their nests if be nooses, 
limits of the biggest towns in the Province. 
me he has seen numbers of trrespon 
trauis in spring when the deer are in dep orable condition after a 
hard winter, and almost too weak to get out of the way, taking 
pot shots at the poor brutes with revolvers, hardly troubling to see 
whether they made a kill, and never following a wounded animal. 
Almost every district which nas had a mining excitement has 
had the game almost entirely depleted in this manner. ‘The 
more outrageous offences have certainly been st pped to some 
extent; but there is still a great deal of this sort of thing going 
on, and now that the laws are being more strictly enforced, many 
of these irresponsible persons take out a miner's licence so as to 
render themselves safe from prosecution. 

Phe Governmentare much to blame for not endeavouring to 
put matters on a more satisfactory basis; and until they, in then 


superior wisdom, see fit to take the matter in hand, it seems 
useless to talk of the establishment of game reserves, or to 
attempt to piace game protection on any realiy substantial 
footing, H. FRANK WALLACE. 
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Salon ce Réfuses, and, as its name implies, it is formed of 
submitted to the selection tommittee of 
Salon of the Linked 
the vear 1908 will long be remembered in photo 
that in which America, vulgarly 

‘collared” the Linked 

to the almost total exclusion of 


pu torial work. 


pictures which were 


annual Ring and declined 


the regular 
by that body. 
graphic 


speaking, 
Salon, 
British 
lor some unexplained 


cure le S as 


Ring's 


reason, the jury who hung the Salon 
at 5A, Pall Mall East seem to have 
had an extraordinary bias in favour 
of trans-Atlantic entries, and, in’ ordet 


to make room for these, ruthlessly 
rejected an enormous number of frames 
submitted by the usual 


Were 


home ex- 


hibitors. these rejections justi 


hed? Is American pictorial photography 
really so superior to that of Great 
Britain ? It is with the object of 


answering there two questions that the 


Salon des Réfusés has been collected. 
The Salon des Réfusés is to be found 
in a room attached to the offices, at 
52, Long Acre, of th Imateur Phot 


grapher and Photographic News, to the 
decidedly smart enterprise of —whos« 
editor, Mr. I’. J. Mortimer, the exhibi 
due. It is no secret that the 
wholesale nature of the 
the Linked 


has been 


tion 1s 
rejections by 

King’s selection committee 
bitterly many 
amateurs devoted 


resented by 


of those who had 


very considerable time, and not a little 
actual expense, to preparing exhibits 
which they had every reason to su} 
pose would in due course be hung, 


as usual, at the annual Salon. Many 
of these exhibitors live in the pro 
abroad, and it) would 


vinces or Have 


been a great pity had their work been 
allowed to without 


received 


leave London 
publicity. Having 
information, then, ot the startling repulse 
of these workers, inany of whom are 
men of really International reputation, 
Mr. Mortimer offer to 
receive and hang their pictures at his 
office; an invitation which has evi- 
dently been very acceptable. The result 
is that at 52, Acre there are 
now on view something over 100 
pictorial photographs, admittedly of 
very varying merit, but all of them, 
without exception, distinguished by the 
fact that they might have been hung 
at the Salon but were not. Inferen- 
tially, they were not considered good 
enough to hang; the “lack of space” 
plea is a transparent fiction. There 
is enough wall this moment 
at the Salon to hang every picture at 
Copyright the Salon des little 


achieving 


hastened to 


Long 


Space at 


a 
Réfusés, it a 
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crowding were 


admissible. 
Sul po 

that 

t space 


Ing lack 
were 
the genuine 
tor the 
reyection ol 
these pictures, 
the question 
naturally 


é lo 


make room fot 


reason 


trises, 
what have 
t he \ 
reyee ted?’”’ 
The 


is, of 


been 


answel 
course, 
to found 
at the Salon 
itself, a notice 
of 


has 


be 


which 
already 
ippeared in 
these 

In that 
ve pointed 
uut that the 
Salon is an 
\meruc 
Salon, and we 
that 
such it is 
worthy of a 
visit. We 
ulhere to that 
pinion; but 
the opening 
of the Salen 


des 


pages. 


notice 


an 
said as 
well 


Réfusés 
to 
athe 


enables 
state ail 
nant 
for 
that 


us 


p olg 
reason oul 


to say the 


recommendation. 


Linked 


King’s 


In fine, 


\merican 


we 
Salon 


now 


COUNTRY 


venture 
should be 


A WORD 


1N 


LIFE. 


WINDMILL. 


visited, after 


that of 


the 


hkéfuseés, 


Copyright. 


in order that the inferiority of 


the former compared with the latter may be realised. 


PASS/NG., 








500 COUNTRY 


ANXIETY. 


The two exhibitions, as has been indicated, compete rather on 
Che Salon is American, the 
Keéfusés are British. Hence we have here a notable oppor- 


national than on International lines. 


tunity of comparing the two schools of photography the clever, 
impressionistic, flected WOO! represented by Americans such as 
Messrs. Steichen, Clarence White and Stieglitz, and the quiet, 
natural, unstrained—and to our mind sincere—school of English- 
men like Messrs. Keighley, Marshall, Evans, Job and Sinclair. 


Chere isan “ honest" flavour about the English work at the Salon 
des Réfuses which the American Salon exhibits seem to lack. To 
use a Slang phrase, the Englishmen “ do not advertise”; and we 
contess that this is a characteristic which appeals to us. Entering 
the room of the Kéfusés we feel that we are in the presence 
of pictures whose authors are in the habit of communing 
with Nature and whose aim it is to render her as they find 
her, rather than to distort her into an advertisement of their 
own * temperaments.” 

here is plenty of impressionism among the Réfusés, it 
true; but this is a modest, truth loving Impressionism, 


‘unimitative ’’ and personal, which is a far cry from the 


lightly blatant, ostentatious dehiance of convention which 
eems this year to have been the passport to the regular 
Salon. Frankly, we think that Britain emerges from this 


unexpected contest with America without any need to fear 
for her reputation. It would be absurd to convey the idea 
that the British photographs at the Salon des Réfusés are all of 
one sort; on the contrary, they are tar more various, more 
individual, than the American collection at 5a, Pall Mall East. 
lhere is plenty of progress, plenty of novelty, to be found 
in the show at Long Acre. There are pictures’ which, 
in the hackneyed phrase, “don't look like photographs’ 

ind there are a number which, we are glad to say, 


nost emphatically do. Mr. Arthur Marshall exhibits two 
which come under the former category, “ Fish-wives” and 
‘ Nocturne.” oth are prints in the new oil process, 
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and neither would have been recognisable as 
photographs at all three or four years ago. 
“Nocturne” might be a wash - drawing’ were 
it not for its texture, which no photographer 
could mistake. Mr. J. Hl. Anderson exhibits 
vil prints also notably. one of “A Windmill” 
but they are as different from Mr. Marshall’s oils 
as a carbon print is from a gum-bichromate. 
‘*Snow on the Hillside,” by Mr. Dudley Johnston, 
is yet another type of oil, and Mr. Mortimer’s 
oil prints are utterly different from any of those 
of the other three workers. We mention this 
point because it seems to us praiseworthy. Here 
are four photographers, all using the same 
printing process, and thit a particularly modern 
one, and nevertheless producing effects quite 
dissimilar in quality from each other and quite 
typical of their makers. There is no possibility 
of confusing “ Mortimer” with “ Marshall” o1 
*“ lohnston ” with ‘ Anderson.” Each man, 
working in the same medium as_ his rival, has 
evolved a result of his own. The result is that 
the monotony, so marked at the American Salon, 
is absent from this bright and refreshing Salon 
des Réfusés. 

Yo comment on all the Kéfusés would be 
impossible; we can only mention a few pictures 
in passing. Those of Mr. Alex. Keighley are 
well up to his former high standard. ‘“ The 
Glade” and * The Sail Menders”’ are strong, 
large works, notable for their breadth and their 
simplicity not less than for the technical skill 
with which atmospheric perspective has, in both, 
been retained —a feature utterly neglected in 
many of the American prints at the Salon. 
Mr. Keighley’s “A Word in Passing” is of 
the snap-shot description, and proves that “even 
a snap-shot "’ can have delicate, artistic qualities. 
Some of the younger and more “ pushful ’’ pictorial 
photographers, who have lately forced their way 
to the front, might learn much from Mr. 
Keighley’s work, if only they could be persuaded 
to appreciate what might be called its poets 
sanity and its sound basis of technique. Mr. 
W. J. Clutterbuck is another amateur who 
wisely goes straight to Nature for his themes. 
His ** Home from the Reaping Field” has a 
rather harsh foreground, perhaps; but, after all, 
rime on dead herbage is harsh to the eye; and 
is not this essentially an exhibition of naturalisti: 
photographs ? “Harvest Time,” by Mr. K. 
Dannatt, is yet another quiet, andramatic land 
scape; and “ Man Goeth Forth Unto His 

Copyright Work by Mr. J. A. Sinclair, may justly 

be added to our list of pictures in which the quality 

of “stress” is pleasantly absent. More might be said of the 

quarrel between the accepted and rejected, but to do so would 

only be to fight the battle and tell the story of the old 

Academy over again. It is much better to leave the matter to 
public judgment now. ; 


Tr . YR 
THE HEDGE. 
4 
On the hither side o’ the hedge, 
There’s many an herb grows sweet 
Motherwort spread above your heai, 
And Marjoram at your feet! 


On the hither side o’ the hedge, 

There’s many a legend told 

By the shadows grey that travel the way 
*Twixt the full moou’s shafts of gold! 


For the hither side o’ the hedge 

Is the wayfaring stranger's friend, 
From noontide blue till fall of dew, 
From dusk till dayvlight’s end. 


St. John’s Wort dew shall salve 

The heart with healing balm, 

The Moiherwort take their sorrow’s ache 
Who sleep within her arm! 


’ 


On the hither side o’ the hedge, 
There's many an herb grows sweet: 
Angelica spread above your head, 
Archangel at your feet! 
On the hither side o’ the hedge, 
Who knows what dreams may come, 
When the herb dew’s spread by foot and head 
And the Traveller's heart goes Home? 
ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 
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A Fine AMATEUR TOURNAMENT. 

NTEREST in Scottish golf has been mainly centred, no doubt, in the 
matches piayed at St. Andrews round about the time of the medal 
meeting of the Royal and Ancient Club, and in that meeting itself, 
which drew together quite an exceptionally fine field; but there has 
been a deal of interesting golf in other par:s of Scotland about the 


same time. Some very good foursome matches were the result of the 





tournament promoted by the Glasvow Evening /imes, which was won by the 
New Alban Club of Edinburgh, represented by Mr. R. W. Orr and Mr. S. 
Macpherson. Neither of these names is very much to the front in big golfing 
events; but we have an unmistakable line pointing to the excellence of the 
performance of these players in winning this tournament in the very well- 
known names of some of the beaten pairs. The Cariton Club, for instance, 
was represented by Mr. Douglas Currie and Mr. W. B. Taylor, the 
Prestwick Club by Mr. A. R. Aitken and Mr. Clawle Hutchison, the latter 
beating the former by a single hole. In turn they were beaten by the 
Lothian Burn Club’s pair, whom New Alban beat in the final. The Shotts 
Club was represented by Mr. Robert Andrew—who, among other deeds of 





fame, led all the field on the first day's play in this year’s open champion- 
ship-——and Mr. H. Meikle, but the ultimate winners were too good for them 
All this fine play and other good matches which there is no space to note 
had for their arena the links of the Burntisland Club 

YOUNG PROFESSIONALS TO THE ForRE, 

Then we have also had, as an occasion of some very fine golf, the 
Scottish Professionals’ Championship, on the links of Cardross, although this 
championship, with neither Braid nor Herd in the lists, is something like 
the play of ‘‘Tlamlet” with at least two Princes of Denmark left out 
of the cast. rhe result was to bring out two players of the younger 
school, W. M. Watt of Dirleton and R. Thomson of North Berwick, 
well ahead of all the rest of a field which included such members of the 
veteran brigade as Sayers, Fernie and Kirkaldy. Of the older men Sayers 
did the best, but was many strokes behind the two younger leaders Another 
of the younger professional school who is showing fine form is Peter Rain- 
ford, who lately beat Tom Ball and has more recently had the distinction of 
giving Braid all his work to make a halved match with him at some course in 
Wales, with a name which none but a Welshman would dare to attempt to 
Surely tl 





spell, or to pronounce when spelt. se matches in which one of 
the younger school is opposed to a tried veteran are much more interesting 
than the everlasting ringing of the changes between the veterans themselves, 
whom we have all seen in the field so often and of whose form our opinion 
has been long ago made up 

KILLING OF STAR PLANTAIN, 

1 am told a story, which [ hope to be true, about a mode of treatment 
of the star plantain on putting greens, but should like to hear more evidence 
to the like ellect, und ca t recommend it with any confidence until I do 
hear further. As for what 
happens in a veneral way 
when we cut the root of 
the star plantain (and it 
is so deeply rooted that 
we very seldom eradicate 
it wholly) is sufficiently 
well known to all who 
have had anything to do 
with tne horrid weed. [It 
seems, as a result of this 
scission, to Come up with 
a sixfold life, so that we 
have sx piintamns now, 
instead of one, all spring- 
ing from this single root 
of all the evil, The story 
that is told to me, how- 


ever, is that if, instead 


of pulling out the part of 

the root you have excise I, 

you leav it there, with 

all the foliage, or blades re 

- © 

of the plant, in place, 

the ellect 1s quite dil. 

ferent, that the rest ol 

% 

the root perishes and 

that the plant dies away 

If true, that is all very 

pleasant and very simple. ~ 


We have only to pass the 
knife through the root of 
the plantain underground, 
and to take no further 
interest in it, But it is 
a little hari to credit. 
Sull, it is not inconceiv- 
able that the upper root 
of the plantain as_ it 
perishes may distil a 
matter which is fatal to 
attempts of germination 
on the part of the root 
below. It is a question 
which can very easily be 


put to the prool by any- 


one who is resident for a T7HE BISHOP 


TTRY 





OF LONDON. 


LIFE. 5OL 


GREE? 


IT UTCHINSON. 





sufficient length of time for the experiment to work, in a country where the 
star plantain is present, and if we can be assured that this great pest can be 


got rid of by such simple means, the assurance will carry much comfort to 





the harassed heart of many a greenkeeper. With the common plantain a 


drop of some weed-killer squeezed out of an engineer's oil-can seems to be 
the most effective and easy plan of destruction, It is a mode of alministering 
the poison to the plant which is less apt to slop the fluid over, and so kill 
some of the grass round about, than injection with one of the more formidable 


apparatus sold for the s; 


yecial purpose. 
rue Bisuor oF LONDON 

The Bishop of London is a keen golfer and makes the very salutary 
practice of devoting ene day a week to the game, It is said that he 
recommends other hard-worke! clergymen to adopt the same plan. He is 
frequently to be seen at Walton Heath and other courses within his diocese of 
which he is an honorary and an honoured member, The Bishop golfs with 
the geniality, energy and determination which characterise the performanc 
of his ecclesiastical duties, and he is an optimistic golfer as well as an 
optimistic Bishop Nowadays golfing societies are associated with most of 


the professio is: we have the bar, the solicitors, the Press, the accountants, 


the surveyors, the stock-brokers and several other similar societies, and we 
have the Free Church ministers; but the Church is conspicuous by its absence 
in the golfing world. Would it not be a good plan for the Bishop to 


start a diocesan golfing society ? 


fun New Links Ar WorrPLesDOoN, 
Those golfers who are in the neighbourhood of Woking will do well to 


walk over the new links, which have been laid out by the Worplesdon Gol! 
Club Ihey are splendidly situated on high land, about a mile from Brool 
wood Station The first criticism that the casual observer is likely to mal 
with regarJ to the links is that it possesses too many trees I'rees, truly, are 
a deplorable hazard on a links. Che New Zealand links suffer in this resp 


but most of us know what a comfortable affair golf at Byfleet is in winter com 
pared with that afforded by a course which is of a more ambitious character, but 
which is laid out on a bleak, wind-swept heath, As at Byfleet,the trees at 
Worplesdon will undoubtedly tend to make the golf more enjoyable in the winter 


months ; but they will not, as at Byfleet, interfere with any ordinary shots, 


except those of the wil lest pl ivers The soil is extremely li rht an l indy, 
very similar, in fact, to that at Woking and Sunningdale, There are five short 
holes, eleven two-shot holes and two three-shot holes The fault of the 


links it is difficult to see how to remedy it is that the first three holes 


appear to be the dullest on the course ; the second hole, indeed, seems a 


singular.y poor hole; but after you hive passed these first three holes the 


rest of the links is as interesting as the most fastidious golfer could desire 


All the short holes are excellent; all of them have small, well-guarcde 
greens und will consequently require most accurat play; and all of them, 
we are elad to say, should 
be reached under ordin ry 
con tions with an iron 
club from the tee Iwo of 
the two-shot holes deserve 
p al mention, viz., the 
eighth ind = soninth i 

The eighth hole should be 
reached with a driv and 
iron shot; tt has a green 
very simiicr in design to 
that at the thirteenth hole 
at Ilunter noe and the 
** Pandy ” hole at Mussel 
burgh ; possibly the bunker 
beyond the narrow ri 

on which the hole will b 


situated, is a little sever 


and may lead to timid iron 
play The ninth hole is a 
good example { a **‘dog 


leu” hole, where a good tee 


bs shot hehtly ed mould 
ria] the bold player an easy 
approach One ol the 


the lin s the total ab-ene 
of the riband bunker, that 
abomination of abomina- 
tio Phe bunkersareallex 
cellently placed, especially 
those guarding tl vreens 


It is somewhat difficult to 
judve of the lenyth of a 
course unless one has either 
plaved or see som i¢ else 
playing on it; but with fiv 
short holes Worplesdon is, 


oiler of course, not a_ long 
OM, course Chat is probably 
' not a disadvantage, for in 

the winter months, when 

there is but litile run on 

the ball, a long inland 
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toa t But, under ord ry condition 
) \ te I t hot nm tf ir ha gone oll 
fia thy tart than the man who do the first 
yO r ¢ ein the right figure, pyust because the 
\ nea put » th ecard 1 red at a hot 
! t lllariy tine ch e for missing the right 
it \ I ) irl bLth tie ght tO Sill easily 
r il to play on tl 1 ui day, and on 
that el st of the vane (a maxim 
mtrue | i} ication t t game of voll), ought to 
twoout it tha uyone els | vas a beautiful aay, 


° Vinnd that 1 to Vv, a wind right on 
ythata | player in his best torm could make use 
iv, With a sheht slice when it was from the left and 


and, as a matter 
who played most badly (who 
the men to tell you what an easy Was [or rolt) 

but this, What they yt mention was that the 
ig very difficult, especially at some of 
lar out, where the vreens are and 


aay it 
aid t 


rather keen bare. 


ind again, playing the game of the looker-on, I saw balls 
yto th | is it they meant to ‘oi; then, as they lost 
1\ \ ! rt them much strenyvth, lor tear of 


1L9OS 


le as if thev «a | not like the 
being really deflected Ly the wind in the 
they were going soltly. JIlhis it was 


5 + ’ 


ny past), they would turn asi 


probably, that really accounted for scores not being smaller. 
rh vind iS vexing at the first hole, which les rather at 
in angle ith the main trend of the course, and again and 
again | iw the golfer, struggling to get over in two, tail 
uid ta IX But Mr. Blackwell was over with a drive and an 
Won tt and ut oth statutory four and the flying start. 
Constantly it was in evidence how easy the gam made tor 


hii by his yreul length olf the tee. Ile plaved with steadiness, 


bh no duck in- th putting, except for me huge bit 
when he holed the fourt ith hole in three with an immense 
putt acro the green. Me. Jolin Grabam was one of whom 
reat thin were expected on tis his first entry for a Royal and 


uled in the the way 


part 


ib’s medal, but he putting ail 
of Mr. Leslie 

six at the tenth hole, 
this field, which 


and quality, for any purely club 


along. It was great work on the Baltour 


le, playing very steadily save tor a 


to tie with Mr. Blackwell for the first medal in 


was a record, both in quantity 


competition, whether of the Royal and Ancient or of any 
other golfing society. \t the same time, he won the medal 
siven by the late Mr. George Glennie, himself the very finest 


exponent of consistent steadiness in » avvrevale score 


lor the spring and autumn meda!s the Hbighest test cl con 


t 
Mr. Pollock had an 
were equal at St, and 


wstency 


tf any medal etition of this club, 
», Mr. 


e were many good players at go and over. 
SO the con 


coin 


Llutchison 


~ 


Fairlie and Captain 


lusion of this day’s play was inconelusive, j 
Mr. Balfour-Melville had to vo 
Mr. Blackwell. He fai 


ut driving that beat him, it was the little 


out to do battle 


vuns ol led belore them; 
but it was not the gre 
pulling. he rest of 
nol take 
At the eleventh 


already three str 


the game he played well enough, but could 


his chances (and 


they were viven him) on the green 


hole Mr. Black-vell, who was playing with very 
good, | ta two t 
ume, but a 
very finish, by a slightly 
the last hole carrying 


‘en, and bounding olf the hard ground 


lew mistakes, ‘kes to the 
Mir. Balfour 
procession. It 


over-bold approach of Mr. Blackwell at 


Melville’s four, and the res 
was enlivened, at the 


beyoad the ere 


as if it was meking for the Martyrs’ Memorial; but he “ma i 
it back effectively, getting a good rub by hitting one of the crowd 
ind won with a score waich wa irepilica of that with which he 
tied on the day before. Mr. DBallour-Melville was no Ik than 
eleven strokes behind him. Had he been able to putt, the battle 
might have been a closely-‘ought one, in spite of his hopele 
the finish, lor it was purely weakne on 


p 


sition towards 





‘reen which brought tilth tol 
‘ORRESPOX DEXRCE 
) \ \ A i e, Lee ~<a 
SNAKE-INFESTED 1 Asil IOUS! 
[fo tuk Eprros or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik Can any of your readers suggest a remedy in the following instance, 


« down the house and rebuil ling 2? Two years avo farming tenants 


came imto occupation of a iarm with dwe lling nou in this county (Cornwall 


old on sith 2it stor Walls, probably pr tty much worked 


$ in the taternor The faces of the walls are plastered insi 
he 


farm is a& rough one, much 


ty tle ini rat 


j ] ] ' j ' +} j 
ind pointed out, fiuors are large yvranite and siate sia » With tubbie 


ilerneath he Woo t and a 
and adders. In sul.ner ovo 
July, 


and the plaster being made good, the snakes k p 


mikes 1gO7, P.AissS-s Ss mace their ap t 


hut ng ind, in pite of al po bol holes | 


through the walls and through the crevices in 


until over eighty were killed in the course of th 


holes was Useless, as th snakes alwavs made ires) ones 


plague s mec to have stopped: Lut when at the house a 


t 
night avo, I was informe! that the snakes had ypeared avain, four 


ani the 
the 


more had been killed, tenants were in dread of a fresh visi ation 


Iam inclined to thnk that | 


hedge 


snakes first vot into the walls from an o 


which, up to two years avo, ibutted against the end of the house, 


and has sinc been pulled down and the end of the house plastered, My 


is that n od snake or snak s vot into the walis at tnis place, laid eg 


in the neighbourhood of the open hearth, the warmth of which hatche! them, 


anit the young snakes worked into the house in search of food, All th 


s killed so far, with the exception of one thi fovter, have been smal 


long Can any of your realers suggest a means for 


2? Would potson 


ones, trom Oin, to It 
in end to the pes 


voo! ?——CHOUGH 


d milk put Gown at night be any 
> ) 


BI 
EDITorR 


nes. 


ro THK or **Countrry Lire.”] 


Sik, Rider Haggard has girded on his armour for the 


~Mr. 


the sparrow tribe On 


annihilation 


the other hand, Miss Carrington and others write to 


the newspapers as though any killing at all of small birds were a crime, or, 


at any rate, a misdemeanour. I have been interested in birds for sixty yeat 


and, as isapt to be the case, the more one knows about a thing the less on 
is prepare il to dogm lise, 
that Mr. 


clear the green blight off a rose tree when they have young ones, and h 


Nearly all our birds do both harm and good, 


nad 


I suggest Rider Haggerd watch a pair of house-sparrows i 


may modify his view ? Blackbirds are said to do no good whatever 
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compensation for the fruit they devour; but which of us would wish 
to be without their song? rhrushes, on the other hand, destroy many 
snails as weil as eat fruit. Larks make one of the charms of the 
country-side, but, I believe, pull up young wheat and other young 
plants. Young robins help themselves largely to raspberries; yet we all 
like the birds. Against the wren I know nothing. To show the difficulty 
of the matter: At my house we feed the tomtits outside our dining- 
room window all through the winter, and generally have a nest in 
a spout-cover close to it, if not another in one of the boxes we 
put up for the purpose. Our reward is the freedom from _ insect- 
life of, especially, our raspberries, But my neighbour over the garden 
wall keeps many bees—tomtits like a meal of bees; what right have 
I to complain if he shoots my tits? The Parliamentary Committee of a 
generation ago gave their verdict against the sparrow specially on the ground 
that his increase causes the diminution of finches and more useful birds than him- 
self. We all know the shameless way in which house-sparrows take possession of 
martins’ nests. Why do not the martins make a fight of it? Speaking of 
the sw: 





low tribe, my only regret about them is that they destroy butterflies, 
Phe absence, to a great extent, of these charming insects, which used to beautify 
our woods, fiel's, river-sides and gardens, is a price I grudge for our bird protec- 
tion, The experience of the authorities of Battersea Park shows how hopeless 
is the attempt to have both birds and butterflies. For many years I looked 
upon that interesting bird, the common fly-catcher (Muscacapee grisola), as 
only doing good, till I saw just inside the lodge-gate at Sir Ilubert Parry's 
at Highnam, near Gloucester, one enjoying himself feasting on the bees as 
they flew in and out of a hive. These conclusions I have come to; That 
there are too many rooks, there are too many starlings, there are too many 
sparrows, but that it would be a great mistake to destroy all of either, 
The destroying of all of any species is a doubtful thing. [| should give my 


vote against killing all the rats, or all the wasps. As to mosquitoes and flies, 





I am doubtful, but I should say that flies are, in some sense, scavengers. 
With regard to rooks, in this (North Oxfordshire) district we have benefited 
by the deep snow of April 24th this year, which killed so large a portion 
of their young. If they and the starlings are allowed to increase so 
nordinately, they will, I feel sure, become predatory individuals, both 
being already ‘* birds of prey.” In the Saturday Nevniew for June 
sth, 1908, is an interesting article by the authority on birds of our 
country-side, Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Kingham, near Chipping Norton, on that puzzle ** The Ups and Downs 
of Bird Life.” Why are redstarts, comparatively scarce in the seventies, 
plentiful in the eighties, now again scarce? Why are nuthatches 
so much fewer than they were? Are the exceedingly persistent starlings 
responsible for this ? Again, Mr. Fowler asks, why have we now so few 
yellow wagtails? We can scarcely blame starlings for this, as it is har lly 
likely that as yet they interfere with ground builders. This variation in 
numbers applies to resident as well as migratory birds, though the line 
between the two is not drawn by naturalists in the way it used to be, 
so is the more difficult to understand, Mr. Fowler names the willow-wren 
and lesser whitethroat as migrants whose numbers have increased, 
J. MARSHALL SrurGE, Evencroft, Charlbury, Oxon, 


AN IRREGULAR MATING, 
[To Truk Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—In June, 1907, a cock chiff-chaff mated with a wren, and the 
nest, which closely resembled that of the ordinary wren, was built in a 
hanging wire basket in which were growing some ferns, the basket being 
suspended in the greenhouse over the stone flags on which the gardeners were 
continually passing to and fro The eggs were not looked at, nor were the 
young birds, as we did not wish the nest to be disturbed in any way. The eggs, 
however, were undoubtedly hatched, as I myself saw the parents feeding their 


young ; 


g; and, though away from home at the time, the gardener tells me the 
young birds all got safely away. The nest was not preserved.—IIKLEN E 


¢ 
McDONALL, 


AN UNKNOWN VISITOR, 
[To tHe Eprror oF ** Counrry Lire.”] 

Sik,—A curious bird has attracted my attention in the garden here. I do 
not mind the locality being known, as he is gone again, and I feel sure he 
must be in the Birds’ Preservation Schedule, though I cannot tell under what 
name, I became aware of his presence, two days ago, by a curious sort of 
loud chattering, which made me look round for a magpie or a monkey. 
High up, on a slender spray on the top of a beech tree, generally used by a 
sentinel rook, sat a bird very like one, only of a rather more slender shape. 
Ile appeared, asa gardener expressed it, to be trying to talk in a very noisy 
way; once or twice he gave a lou! caw, like a rook’s, but not quite so hoarse, 
Evidently he was not a parrot, for he was coal black and had a pointed beak, 
Ilad that beak, as well as his legs, been red, I should have thought he was a 
chough; but he was against the light, so I could not see what colour they 
were. [le flew away presently into the wood, and, though heard again in 
the course of the day, seems now to have left us entirely, I should much 
like to know who he was, and wish he had left his card when he paid this 
morning call.—THeopoRA GuEst, Inwood. 


THE MIGRATION OF THE SWALLOW TRIBE. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ** Country Lirt.” | 

Sik,—Having read with great interest your correspondent’s letter of 
September 12th in the column of ‘* Wild Country Life” headed ‘* Incidents 
of the Summer,” I feel exceedingly curious to learn in which county this 
very early migration of swallows alluded to took place, for here, at Chignall, 
in mid-Essex, we are still enjoying the delight‘ul company of both swallows 
and house-martins. This morning (September 21st), as I sit at the open 
window, swallows are swooping low across the lawn continuously, and endless 
martins are darting hither and thither overhead in thorough appreciation of 
the mild, quiet weather.—-F. J. MarTHews, 

{The swallows and martins do not all migrate at once, nor do they 
generally make their whole journey at one flight. From the middle¢ of July 
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till late in October, in normal years, they are constantly drifting along in 
detachments, moving on or loitering as the wind helps or checks them, The 
birds about your lawn now are not the birds which you had in August, 
except, perhaps, for a late-nesting minority. They may have come from 
Scotlind or Norway. They will go on——probably have gone on by this 
time—and their place may be taken by others, which again will linger while 
mild weather and southerly winds last, only to shift on in turn when the 
breeze blows from the north or east, As they most often move in the 
evening or early morning vou may not see them go; only your lawn will be 
deserted one day and next day the birds will *‘come back.” But they will 
be different birds, thoueh yeu cannot tell it Ep. } 
A LARGE OTTER 
{To THE EpiroRr oF ** Counrry LiFr,” | 

Sir,—lI read in Country Lire of October 3rd of the 34lb. otter and also 
ol one presumed to be 4olb., both supposed to be an extraordinary size, 
and would mention the following: At the Oatsheaf Inn at Fleet in 
Hlampshire is a stuffed otter which was shot in the neighbourhood by a local 
farmer, I have seen a great many otters, but this is far and away the largest 
I ever saw. The landlord of the inn told me it weighed 55lb. when shet, 
and, although I cannot verify this beyond his statement, I siiould have judged 
it to be quite that from its appearance, rhis may sound extravagant, but I 
assure you it is worth seeing, and if this is worth insertion in your pages 
I hope to see the supposed weight confirmed in a future copy of your paper 
by some of your readers inthe neighbourhood of Fleet or Aldershot. My 
only object in writing is curiosity and, if possible, to see the weight of 
the Fleet otter verified in your paper, when I believe the 34lb. otter will 
fade into insignificance Hl. CHAPLIN, 


KEEDS AND WATER-LILIES. 
jfo THe Epirork or **Country Live” ] 


Sir,—Nature does her planting with no nigga:diy aand One does not find 


wiid water-lilies in twos and threes, but hiding the whole surface of ponds and 


lakelets witi their lusty leaves and sun-loving flowers. Neither do indigenous 


weeds grow in solitary yrandeur, but, crowded together, they fringe the sides 





of streams and ditches, rivers and meres, each forcing the oth to grow 
straight and tall until they form a mass of stately lealy stems Even witl 
her rarest plants Nature still follows the same rule: rather than dot them 


I 
here and there over a wide tract of land, she preters to dispose them in groups 


or colonies within a restricted radius, thus providing those that are appropriately 


f f 


known as ‘‘jocal plants.” And how far more satisfactory it would be if, in ow 


schemes of planting, we followed more closely in Nature’s steps, and particu- 
larly when dealing with water gardening \ water garden or a wild garden is 
essentia.lyin close touch with Nature, and itis only in copving Nature's methods 


in the disposition of her piants that one can obtain the simple yet satisfactory 
effects that should be tne dominant feature in those puases of planting that 


approach mostnearlyto Nature’sown designs. One might do worse thanemploy 


indivenous plants, for in the mass they have a charm that is vot to be found 
in the choicest exotic. With what could an English lake be more appro 
priately margined than the giant bulrush, the water plantain, the flowering 
rush, or the common re “< that grows O!t, nt 1 or more, to mention oniy a 
few that come to mind? There is a quiet charm about their soft greys an 
greens and browns that accords perfect!y with their surroundings and brings to 
mind a sense of resttulness which the garish flowers of some tro il weed, ev 

though mirrored in the still waters, quite fail to promote, The common reed 


rraceful beauty, and 


is hardiy surpassed among our native plants for quiet 


when grouped it makes a delightful pond margin We have but two wil 


water-lilies, the yellow and the white, both with large, handsome leaves that 
olten hide the water surface where they yvrow, adding a charm to many a 
sluvgish stream and placid pond,—H. H. T 
CLIMBING ROSES IN TUBSs. 
{To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lire”) 

Sir,—I shall be very much obliged if you will tell me through your paper if 
I can grow climbing roses satisfactorily in tubs, 13in. wide and tin. deep, 
in a conservatory where it is not convenient to plant them out? If these 
tubs are too small, how big ought they to be? Also will you recommend 
me some plants suitable for a south wall? They must bear good flowers for 
decorative purposes Are Carpenteria californica, ¢ uryopteris Mastacanthus, 
or Fremontia californica good for cutting ?-—G, L. 

[It is possible for our correspondent to grow roses in tubs of the siz 
mentioned, but if the plants are required to last for a number of years larger 
tubs would be required, A paratiin cask sawn in half to make two tubs would 
be most suitable, but tubs between these and the size mentioned would 
answer very well. Large, pot-grown plants should be used for planting in 
the tubs, and they would need a top-dressing early in each year. The shrubs 
named would be good for cutting, and to these may be added Choisya 
ternata, Berberidopsis corallina, the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), 
Escallonia langleyensis, Vlagianthus Lyallii, Prunus triloba flore-pleno and 
Wistaria multijuga,—Ep. ] 





HORSES’ EAR-BELLS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—I lately bought in Sussex a set of horse ear-bells, which passed over 
the top strap of the head-stall. They were old and engraved on the under 
side **W. R.” This week I saw some more in a shop displaying old things in 
Cambridge, ard they, too, were engraved ** W, R.” Under the circumstances 
it is hardly likely the letters stand for the initials of the owner, and they are pro 


bably those of the maker; can anyone tell me what the name is ?—A. G, K&ALY 


rHE TREATMENT OF CRICKET-GROUNDS 
{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—I should be extremely obliged for some advice through your 
columns concerning a cricket-ground The turf is in excellent condition 
but the ground, which was laid two years ago, has since settled slightly in 
places, in spite of being well drained. hough it has received « good deal 
of rolling with a heavy roller, this seems to have had little effect in getting 
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signs of that. Ile seems to feel the cold, and we hay 

the house I dv not know where to obtain relia 
the proper course to take for his preservation and 
writing to ask if you, or any of the readers of 


Country Lire, would be kind enough to 


me. The tortoi-e was given to my little son earl 
in the summer, and was brouvht to us from 
Paris. I have never seen one so siall before, and 


his shell seems to be those of the 


I shall 
our litth 


more delicate thar 
larger garden tortoises one generally sees 
be most grateful for any advice 


—-Dororuy Horsre. 


about 
lriend.- 

[This tortoise should be kept in a greenhouse 
and about every three days placed in a bath con- 
After 
cheeied up it might feed upon tiny pieces of raw 


Another 


fender near a fire in a cake tin with the same depth 


taining, sav, 2in. of tepid water. getting 


meat. wey would be to keep it in the 


of water and feed it a little each day. These small 
tortoises, however, are very hard to keep alive 
through the winter. —Ep. ] 
BURWASH AND KIPLING’S HOME, 
ro THE Epiror oF **CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—With reference to the interesting corr 


Spohncence which has appe red anent ironfounding 


in Sussex, | would call your readers’ attention to a 


lron- 
works of the South in ‘*Contributions to Literatur 


most thorough and instructive paper on the 


’ 


by Mark Antony Lower, the well-known Sussex 
antiquary. He proves that ‘the iron trade of the 
South was carried on wninterraptedly from Roman 
times till its extinction in consequence of tl 


failure of fuel almost within our own recollection. 


A most interesting relic of the old industry is 

to be found by the side of the main road from 

istbourne a few miles out of Uckheld. It consists of a tablet 
ron fastened to a wooden post and forms the forty-sixth 
from London Phere is no doubt that it is of considerable 


quaint, and, accor'ing to a very ingenious 


native, it means ** forty-six miles from Bow Bells 
The 


will see 


knot or ‘**bow” is clear enouvh, as vou 


hy this photograph, while the curious 


unlike a group of 


ornamentation underneath is g 


floral ** bells.” —Joun B. 
|The 


ornament is the *‘garrya husk swag,” 


not 
PwWYckoss. 
** milestone” is most interesting, but the 
which was one 


of the most usual decorative motifs throughout ti 


eighteenth century and can have no connection 
with Bow Bells. The date oi this casting is pro 
bably quite early in the eighteenth century, when the 
forges about Uckfield were still at wor! Ip. | 
AN OLD STEELYAKD 
[To tHe Eprror oF ** Country Lirt.”)} 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an old steelyard 


at Woodbridge which may be of interest to your 


readers. The following account of it is taken from 


the ‘** Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archxology ”: ‘* This curious erection, which is 
attached to a very old half-timbered inn, was for 


the weighing of waggons or carts with their loads 
on their Market Hill. 


passed under the cart, which would be just 


way to the Chains were 
lifted 
from the ground by the counterbalance during the 
process, The principle is merely that of the ordin»ry 


steelyard—a small weight on a long arm counter 


balancing a heavy weight on a short arm—ani 
differs not at all from that of the trim weighing 
platforms which we find in modern markets rhe 


weighbridge has not been used for many years. It 
is a picturesque and almost unique survival of 
byegone days "—L. A. SIMPSON 
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